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THE LAND WE LOVE. 
DEDICATED TO GENERAL D. H. HILL. 


Tue land we love—a queen of lands, 

No prouder one the world has known, 
Though now uncrowned, upon her throne 
She sits with fetters on her hands. 


True royalty is sterling worth, 

And noble deeds the right divine ; 
Her empire sways from clime to clime 
Wherever manly thought has birth! 


And through all coming ages sure 

Her honor, founded on the rock 

Of truth, shall grandly bear the shock 
Of malice, and undimmed endure. 


Man did not conquer her, but God, 
For some wise purpose of his own, 
Withdrew his arm; she, left alone, 
Sank down resistless ‘neath his rod. 


God chastens most whom he loves best, 
And scourges whom he will receive ; 
The land we love may cease to grieve, 
And on his gracious promise rest! 


Nestling her children to her side, 

She fought to make those children free ; 
And when, by heaven’s supreme decree, 
Her last fond hope of freedom died, 


She nobly yielded to its might, 
Gasping amid her fiercest pain : 
““God’s way !—and he will make it plain— 
“ His evening-time will bring us light !” 
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Four years to battle for the right, 

And warfare with the world sustain ; 
Yet on her ’scutcheon not one stain— 
No blot upon her banner white ! 


Land that we love—O Southern land! 
(Far dearer to thy children now 

With desolation on thy brow, 

Than when at thy supreme command 


Thy hosts embattled, and the stream 

Of triumph rolled its purple tide 
Throughout thy golden borders wide, 
And bathed thee with a rainbow gleam, ) 


Though howling waves around thee toss, 
Rest calm in thine exalted strength, 
Sublime though ruined, till at length, 
The crown of heaven replace thy cross! 


Cnarvorrs, June 7, 1866. 


Fanny Downine. 
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Hiruerro, almost the whole capital 
and enterprise of North-Carolina have 
been devoted toagriculture. Whether 
this policy were more conducive to 
the highest prosperity of a state than 
a diversity of occupations among her 
people, was a question often dis- 
cussed by her more intelligent and 
thoughtful citizens. That it was not 
necessary nor natural, was evident 
to any one who considered for a mo- 
ment the great variety and extent of 
her resources. But whether wise or 
not in the former relations of capi- 
tal and labor, it is apparent to all 
that under the changed condition of 
affairs, the old status can no longer 
continue. We enter upona new era, 
wherein there is to be, in our work, 
less routine, less hereditariness, less 
uniformity, and more individuality, 
more novelty, more originality, and 
consequently more variety. Under 
the strong impulsion of necessity, 
we shall take hold of any means and 
every means which a bountiful Pro- 
vidence has placed at our hands for 
supplying our wants, bettering our 
condition, and repairing our shat- 
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tered fortunes. We must diligently 
‘“‘interrogate Nature;” and if our 
soil is capable of higher fertility and 
of more varied and more valuable 
products, it must be put under se- 
verer contribution ; if there are other 
and better markets, we must make a 
way to reach them; if our forests 
yield timber of value in the arts and 
manufactures of foreign nations, we 
must find and prepare it, and give it 
to commerce; if our climate is adapt- 
ed to the cultivation of the vine and 
the development of new industries, 
we must by no means lose the op- 
portunity ; if our table-lands and 
elevated mountain slopes can be turn- 
ed to a valuable account in cattle-rais- 
ing and wool-growing, we must no 
longer neglect so promising a source 
of wealth and prosperity ; if our nu- 
merous rivers, in their extended 
courses from the mountains to the 
sea, can be made to manufacture the 
crude products of our fields, forests, 
flocks and mines into more valuable 
merchandise, and then to transport 
them to the world’s markets, then 
must they no longer be allowed to 
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mock and taunt us with their indolent 
roar and idle murmur ; if the rock-rib- 
bed earth itself, in the crags of the 
mountains, the ledges of the hills, or 
the beds of the plains, can furnish from 
their quarries material for the archi- 
tect or the sculptor, or for any of 
the thousand and one arts of use or 
ornament of modern civilized life, or 
if there be ‘a vein for silver,” or 
“dust of gold,” or if Nature has laid 
up for us, in her ample store-house, 
accumulations of the more useful 
minerals, as coal, iron, etc., no labor 
or difficulty must deter us from ex- 
huming these treasures. And doubt- 
less, in our eager search and narrow 
scrutiny of all the feasibilities and 
possibilities of our new situation, we 
shall discover new and hitherto un- 
suspected sources of prosperity and 
of wealth within our borders. So 
that, wide as is the desolation ‘on 
all sides round,” ifreparable as are 
the losses, and heavy the calamities 
which have overtaken us, we can al- 
ready begin to discern how it may 
turn out that the overthrow of our 
cherished systems and modes has 
not been wholly an evil, even in the 
material aspect of it and leaving out 
of view the higher ‘‘uses of adver- 
sity,” and the moral meaning and 
intendment of such providential chas- 
tenings. 

It is safe to assume that the peo- 
ple of North-Carolina, with their ac- 
customed sound judgment and prac- 
tical good sense, will have accepted 
the inevitable as the decree of Provi- 
dence, and will at once go about to 
adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tions and address themselves to the 
new tasks before them. In order to 
do this intelligently and successfully, 
one of the first things necessary to 
be done is to take a survey of our 
means and resources. As a contri- 
bution toward this end, we propose 
a brief review of the minerals of 
North-Carolina. We shall avoid tech- 
nicalities as far as practicable. 

_A statement of some general prin- 
ciples, and a few observations on the 
leading geological features of the 
country, will make the subject more 
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intelligible. The position and gen- 
eral arrangement and condition of 
the rocks of a region have always an 
intimate dependence on its mountain 
systems. The strike, or direction of 
out-crop, and the dip of the strata, 
may generally be predicted as soon 
as the direction of the dominant 
mountain range isascertained. Thus 
the different beds of rock on the east- 
ern side of our continent fall into 
parallelism with the axis of upheaval 
of the Apalachian system. The gen- 
eral direction of the Blue Ridge, 
therefore, gives us the geological 
meridian to which all the rocks of 
North-Carolina * must be referred. 
This direction is nearly north-east 
and south-west. Every one has no- 
ticed that the edges of the outcrop- 
ping strata, and in general the trap 
dykes and mineral veins, take this 
direction predominantly in our lati- 
tude. The beds of slate, limestone, 
gneiss, etc., follow each other in 
regular succession, all trending away 
to the north-east. So that in passing 


from the sea-coast to the mountains, 
we cross successively in our track 
the upturned edges of the whole 


series. Thus we have the clue to 
the distribution and arrangement of 
the rocks in mass. In the study of 
the metalliferous minerals, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind two leading 
facts: first, that they are found, es- 
pecially the precious metals, chiefly 
on the flanks of mountains and in 
tracts marked by disturbance and 
upheaval, in the vicinity of trap dykes 
and other eruptive rocks, and at the 
intersections of these with slates; 
and second, that their occurrence is 
mostly limited to the oldest forma- 
tions, the primary and lower second- 
ary. 

The rocks of North-Carolina be- 
long to this lowest horizon, being 
wholly included, with the unimport- 
ant exception of the coal-fields, . in 
the primary group. So that ~e are 
prepared for the statement that there 
is hardly to be found a territory of 
the same extent with so great a varie- 
ty of valuable minerals. 

In the treatment of this subject 
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it will be sufficiently precise for our 
purpose to divide the useful minerals 
into two classes, namely, the metallif- 
erous ores, which occur mostly in 
veins, as gold, copper, etc, and 
earthy minerals and rocks, which 
are found mostly in beds, as coal, 
limestone, etc. 

Under the first division occur gold, 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, and 
tungsten, and here, for convenience, 
may be added the diamond; and 
under the second may be mentioned, 
as occurring in this State under such 
circumstances as render them eco- 
nomically valuable, coal, limestone, 
marble, architectural granite, sand- 
stone, porphyry, fire-stone, buhr- 
stone, grind-stone, grit, whet-stone, 
slate, roofing-slate, alum and cop- 
peras slate, soap-stone, serpentine, 
agalmatolite, fireclay, graphite, gar- 
net, barytes, manganese, kerosene 
oil slates, and chromate of iron. 

The second division being most 
important, will first claim attention; 
and first among these, coal. The 
value of this mineral is too well 
known to require statement even. 
The development of all other arts 
and industries is connected directly 
with its abundance and cheapness. 
It is found in two districts in North- 
Carolina, known as the Deep River 
and Dan River coal-fields. In both, 
the coal is bituminous, and occupies 
a narrow tract of country along the 
course of the rivers from which they 
respectively take their names. These 
beds, therefore, follow in their out- 
crop the general direction of the rocks 
of the country. The Dan River bed 
is distant from market, and has been 
little explored. There is an out-crop 
in Rockingham and Stokes counties, 
one seam being four feet thick. The 
Deep River bed is better known and 
probably more extensive. It is de- 
scribed in detail in the Geological 
Reports of Dr. Emmons for 1852 
and 1856, and also by Admiral 
Wilkes, in his report to the Secretary 
of the Navy in 1859. According to 
these authorities, this coal is of the 
best quality, well adapted to the ma- 
nufacture of iron and gas, and is in- 


exhaustible in quantity. They re- 
present it as extending over an area 
of more than 40 square miles, and 
containing more than 6,000,000 tons 
in each mile. This bed, therefore, 
would yield 1,000,000 tons annually 
for several hundred years. 

These North-Carolina coal-fields 
are cotemporaneous with those of 
Virginia, and belong to an age 
more recent than the Apalachian 
coal formation, which ranges from 
Pennsylvania to Alabama. They 
belong to the later ages of the 
secondary. The bituminous slates 
associated with the coal are strongly 
impregnated with organic products. 
Dr. Emmons says: ‘From 380 to 40 
gallons of crude kerosene oil exist 
in every ton of these slates. They 
are from 50 to 70 feet thick, and it is 
proper to state that it is a better oil 
than is furnished from coal.” 

The coal lies in a trough-like de- 
pression, which extends from Gran- 
ville county in a south-west direction 
into South-Carolina. This tract is 
occupied in its whole length by a 
heavy body of sandstones of the 
same age with the coal. They are 
identical in appearance, quality, and 
age with the brown stone of Con- 
necticut valley, which is so ex- 
tensively used as a building stone 
in New-York and elsewhere. These 
sandstones are also extensively quar- 
ried for grindstones, for which they 
are well adapted. 

Beds of fireclay, also, are inter- 
stratified with the coal. This mine- 
ral is found in various parts of the 
State, conspicuously in Gaston 
county. 

There are five or six parallel belts 
of sandstone and quartzite, belong- 
ing to the older rocks, which tray- 
erse the State in the prevailing direc- 
tion, and in which are found various 
grades of building-stones, fire-stones, 
and grindstones. According to Dr. 
Emmons, one of these passes to the 
eastward of Raleigh, another a few 
miles to the westward, and a third 
crosses the counties Montgomery, 
Randolph, and Orange. The well- 
known fire-stones of Gaston, Lincoln, 
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and Catawba, occur in the fourth 
belt which crops out along the line 
of upheaval of King’s Mountain, 
Crowder’s Mountain, and Little 
Mountain. This rock in places as- 
sumes the character of white gran- 
ular quartz (saccharoidal quartz of 
the mineralogist) and attains suffi- 
cient purity to be used in the manu- 
facture of glass. Linville Mountain, 
in McDowell county, at the eastern 
base of the Blue Ridge, is chiefly 
made up of the same rock. Here 
is found the flexible sandstone (Ita- 
columite of the mineralogist) in 
which the diamond occurs in other 
parts of the world. The Nautehaleh 
Mountain, in Macon and Cherokee 
repose upon an immense develop- 
ment of a similar rock, and doubt- 
less belonging to the same formation. 

Above the sandstone of this 
group, in at least three of the belts 
described, lies a bed of limestone ; 
along the Catawba, at the base of 
the Blue Ridge, and of the Naute- 
haleh. This limestone in some local- 
ities reaches the purity and structure 
of marble. Specimens equal to the 
best Italian are brought from the 
Nautehaleh. This association of 
limestone in the west renders its oc- 
currence probable in the same rocks 
in the eastern localities. And Dr. 
Emmons reported having discovered 
symptoms of its presence in Mont- 
gomery and Randolph. The lime- 
stone along the north-west border of 
Wake probably belongs to this series. 

Agalmatolite constitutes another 
member of this sandstone group in 
at least two of the zones, being 
found in this connection in Mont- 
gomery and Chatham, as well as 
on the Nautehaleh river. This 
rock is miscalled soapstone, which 
it resembles in some of its prop- 
erties and uses. It is developed 
on a very large scale, and in no part 
of the world is it found in greater 
purity or extent. Its usesin the arts 
are manifold, being substituted for 
graphite in lubrication, and for soap- 
stone in furnaces, prepared as a cos- 
metic and a pigment, and manufac- 
tured into soap, into ornaments, and 
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the finer kinds of porcelain ware. 
It has been exported for this latter 
purpose in large quantities to New- 
York and to Germany. 

Here also belong the famous 
graphite or plumbago beds of Wake 
county, being found immediately un- 
der the sandstone. It occurs like- 
wise in the same connection in the 
Catawba belt and scattered through 
several counties westward. The 
uses of this mineral are well known 
and important, the principal of which 
are, for the so-called lead pencils, for 
crucibles, for paint, for lubrication 
and for electrotypy. The Wake 
county mines have been worked to a 
considerable extent, and will no 
doubt be reépened. These are the 
most extensive beds of this mineral 
known. 

The quartz rock of this group in 
Montgomery takes the form of a 
buhrstone, which is supposed to be 
valuable for the manufacture of mill- 
stones. 

Soapstone and serpentine of good 
quality are found in various parts of 
the State, for example, in Wake, Moore, 
Orange, Randolph, Mecklenburg and 
Cadwell, and west of the Blue Ridge 
there is a remarkable dyke of serpen- 
tine traversing the State from Jack- 
son to Mitchell, which carries a great 
variety of minerals interesting to the 
mineralogist, and one at least that 
might become valuable economically. 
Here is one of the few veins of chro- 
mate of iron found in the United 
States. This mineral yields a larger 
number of valuable paints than any 
other substance known. 

In close proximity to this serpen- 
tine dyke appears in Yancey county, 
a large body of massive garnet, 
which might be turned to good ac- 
count in the manufacture of emery. 

The slate formation, which occu- 
pies a tract of the State not less 
than 40 miles in width, lies west of 
the coal-rocks of Deep river, and 
extends in a north-east direction 
from Anson and Union counties on 
the southern border to the Virginia 
line. These slates constitute a nota- 
ble feature in the geology of the 
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State, and in addition to the interest 
which attaches to the numerous 
mines along the south-western bor- 
der, they contain extensive beds of 
roofing-slates, whetstone slates, and 
turkey hones, (novaculite.) Scythe- 
stones are also found on the Nau- 
tehaleh, of good quality and in great 
abundance. 

Alum and copperas slates abound 
in many parts of the State, and have 
been extensively brought into re- 
quisition during the stress of the war. 
The counties of Cleveland and Ruth- 
erford alone contain not less than 
100 square miles of these rocks, and 
could easily supply the continent 
with copperas. This material is de- 
rived, by the process of weathering, 
from the iron pyrites, which is dis- 
seminated in great abundance, and in 
a state of extreme comminution 
through the slates, many of which, 
being feldspathic, yield also alum. 

The pyritous character of these 
rocks accounts also for the numerous 
mineral springs, sulphur and chaly- 
beate, for which this region is noted. 
Among these, Wilson’s Springs are 
the best known. They belong to 
both the white and red sulphur wa- 
ters, as they are called, and have 
no superior in Virginia or elsewhere. 
Mineral waters are not limited to this 
region, however. No section of the 
State is destitute of them, and in the 
mountains they are found every- 
where. 

Barytes occurs in Orange, in the 
mines of Cabanus and in Gaston ; and 
manganese also, in Cabanus and Gas- 
ton, as well as in Lincoln, Catawba, 
and elsewhere. 

It might be inferred from what has 
been said, and perhaps still more from 
what has not been said, in reference 
to the distribution of minerals in the 
State, that the tertiary or seaboard 
region is entirely destitute of mineral 
wealth. But nature distributes her 
gifts with a more equal hand. I doubt 
whether an_ intelligent Edgecombe 
farmer would exchange his marl-beds 
for the coal of Chatham, or all the 
mines of the west. And perhaps he 
is right. He has at least one import- 
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ant advantage, that his profits from 
that source are immediate and certain, 
and his outlay almost nothing. This 
valuable material is liberally scatter- 
ed over most of the seacoast section 
of the State, andis found in every de. 
gree of purity and of consolidation, 
froma mere aggregation of loose shells 
to the most compact limestone, suit- 
able for building or for burning into 
lime. The famous Bath stone of 
London is matched by some of these 
beds. The marl is generally found 
near the surface and easily accessible. 
The importance of these accumula- 
tions of mineral manure to the agri- 
culture of the State is only beginning 
to be appreciated. Our farmers are 
only beginning to understand the es- 
sential part which lime plays in the 
economy of vegetable growth, and 
its important relations to exhausted 
soils. 

We pass to the other division of 
minerals, the metalliferous ores. 

To the unpracticed eye, nothing 
presents a picture of more hopeless 
disorder and chaos than the rocks, 
particularly in a region of great dis- 
turbance, as in a mountainous coun- 
try. Here seems truly ‘a land of 
darkness, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness.’? And 
yet, at the touch of science, order 
rises out of this confusion and light 
spreads over this darkness. In a re- 
gion of the wildest riot of disorder, 
dislocation, disturbance, and inver- 
sion, under the patient and inevitable 
inductions of geology, the upheaved, 
overturned, and distorted strata fall 
into rank and regularity along certain 
axes and group themselves orderly 
about certain centres. As the sand- 
stones, limestones, etc., of the pre- 
vious division were found to acknowl- 
edge certain relationships inter se, and 
toward a controlling geological meri- 
dian, so it willappear that the metal- 
liferous ores are not scattered at ran- 
dom and as if by chance, (even with- 
in the limitations already stated, of a 
disturbed area and a low geological 
horizon,) but have a subordinate 
grouping and a palpable arrangement. 

And first, of iron, king of metals; 
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so, because it constitutes the very 
frame-work, as it were, of our mate- 
rial civilization, without which the 
whole fabric would vanish like the 
fabled ship on approaching the mag- 
netic mountain. 

North-Carolina is peculiarly for- 
tunate in the possession of an abund- 
ance of the best ores, and so widely 
distributed and in so immediate jux- 
taposition with the other materials 
and means for smelting it, that each 
section, except the sea-board coun- 
ties, can produce its own supply. 
These ores occupy three or four nar- 
row tracts or districts, having indeed 
an obvious relation to the mineral 
belts already pointed out. This re- 
lation is most obvious and most im- 
mediate in the trans-Catawba. tract, 
being found in heavy veins along the 
outcrop of the sandstone from King’s 
Mountain through Gaston, Lincoln, 
and Catawba to Stokes, Davie, and 
Surry. A second belt extends 
through Montgomery, Randolph, and 
Guilford. A third has its largest de- 
velopment in Chatham in the neigh- 
borhood of the coal, but makes its 
appearance also in Johnson and 
Orange. In the coal-beds themselves, 
according to the high authorities al- 
ready cited, exists an important de- 
posit of ore interstratified with the 
coal. West of the Blue Ridge, 
and not far from the sandstone 
belt, is one of the most valua- 
ble accumulations of iron ore to be 
found in the country. It has been 
long famous for the fine quality of the 
metal which it yields. The ore lies 
at the base of the Yellow Mountain 
in Mitchell county. It will doubtless 
be found elsewhere in the further in- 
vestigation of the minerals of this 
almost unexplored mountain region. 
The ore is found at several points 
outside of these well-marked districts. 
It belongs commonly to the variety 
known as magnetic. To this, how- 
ever, there are many exceptions. 
Specular or hematite ore often re- 
places it, or is associated with it. 
The ore at several of the points men- 
tioned is well adapted to the manu- 
facture of steel. The manufacture 
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of iron had attained to considerable 
importance in the State previously 
to the late war, during which, of 
course, this industry received a great 
impetus. And when our system of 
internal improvements shall have 
been completed, this will doubtless 
become one of the most important 
manufactures in the State. 
Gold-mining commenced in North- 
Carolina about fifty years ago. The 
first impulse was given to the busi- 
ness by the accidental discovery of 
some large nuggets in Cabanus and 
Anson counties. Previously to the 
year 1820 not more than $50,000 had 
been obtained. In 1860 the aggre- 
gate yield was not less than 
$10,000,000 ; which would make an 
average annual yield of $250,000. 
The larger part of this was obtained - 
from a small area comprising about 
half a dozen counties, lying chiefly 
along the Peedee and Lower Catawba, 
but extending north-east from Meck- 
leburg and Ansonto Guilford. Here, 
as elsewhere, the first mining was 
confined to “ surface diggings.” And 
in 1824, Professor Olmsted of the 
University, then State Geologist, ex- 
pressed doubts about the existence of 
gold-veins in that region. In Califor- 
nia, Australia, along the Andes and 
the Ural—everywhere, in ancient 
and modern times, these superficial 
deposits have been the chief source 
of the precious metal, and have been 
generally more remunerative than 
vein-mines. And it is in this detri- 
tus of sand, gravel and clay, that all 
the large masses of gold have been 
found. They never occur in veins, 
although these detrital accumulations 
are doubtless the debris of denuded 
veins. In North-Carolina, however, 
vein-mining soon obtained great pro- 
minence; and the larger part of the 
whole product in this State has been 
derived from this source. Some sin- 
gle mines in the gold region have 
yielded from one to two millions. 
And if these mines have not been 
uniformly profitable, it is because 
they have been generally wrought 
with little science or economy. Over- 
man, in his work on Metallurgy, has 
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recorded his conviction that these 
mines, under proper management, 
would be more profitable than those of 
California. 

Although the mines are more nu- 
merous and important in the region 
indicated, yet they‘are by no means 
restricted to so narrow a district. 
Many valuable mines occur far out- 
side of this ‘‘gold region,” as in 
Moore and Franklin on the east, and 
in Gaston, Catawba, Burke, and as 
far west as Cherokee. The vein- 
gold of this State is usually found 
in a gangue of quartz, or dissemi- 
nated in a slaty veinstone; and it is 
commonly associated with iron and 
copper pyrites. This association 
almost universally prevails below 
the water-level. These mines, there- 
fore, are of the same character as 
those of California and Colorado, 
and the new methods which have 
been devised during the last few 
years to meet the difficulty of work- 
ing this class of ores will doubtless 
be found applicable here. 

It will be observed that the richest 


gold mines lie along and near the 
line of contact of the slate and gran- 


ite. And it is also along this line 
that the only silver mines of this 
State are found. The most noted of 
these is at Silver Hill, in Davidson 
county. The combination of metals 
here is quite complex— including 
with the silver, gold, lead, copper 
and zinc. A chain of similar mines 
runs south-west along the western 
border of the slates, including the 
McMakin and Stewart mines. During 
the war the first-named of these 
mines yielded a considerable quan- 
tity of lead. It had been previously 
worked chiefly for silver and gold. 
Lead has not been found in quan- 
tities to justify operation elsewhere 
in the State, although its existence 
has been ascertained in several local- 
ities in the mountain region, as in 
McDowell and Cherokee. Both the 
silver and lead of North-Carolina 
are found, mostly in combination 
with sulphur, in Galena. Zinc is 
not known to occur in the State, ex- 
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cept in the above-named association 
and localities. 

Copper has been long known as 
an accompaniment of gold in most 
of the mines of that metal, especially 
in those which occur within the belt 
of granite bordering the slates on 
the west. Many of these, which 
were originally operated as gold 
mines were abandoned on account of 
the increase of copper pyrites with 
the depth; and it is only within a 
few years that several of them have 
been redépened as copper mines. A 
considerable quantity of this ore has 
been exported, chiefly from the 
mines of Guilford. And as it isa 
well-established fact that copper 
veins improve downward, and as 
these veins abound in the gold re- 
gion, and have been recently found 
also of a very promising character 
in Ashe county, and are known to 
extend in a well-marked belt of cop- 
per-bearing rocks through several of 
the north-western counties, as far at 
least as Jackson, there is every pro- 
bability that copper-mining will be 
developed into an important interest. 
The mountain region has been little 
explored, the geological survey hav- 
ing been carried only to the Catawba, 
but it will undoubtedly be found to 
be one of the richest mineral sections 
of the State, as it is already one of 
the most interesting and attractive 
on account of its great agricultural 
capabilities, the salubrity of its cli- 
mate, and the grandeur and variety 
of its scenery, containing as it does 
the most elevated table-lands and 
loftiest mountain ranges to be found 
in the Atlantic States. 

Tungsten, a metal which was long 
merely a chemical curiosity, but has 
recently assumed a high value, par- 
ticularly on account of its relation 
to the manufacture of steel, occurs 
in Cabanus. 

Several valuable diamonds have 
been found in the trans-Catawhba 
country, in Lincoln and Rutherford 
counties. 

From this very rapid survey of the 
minerals of North-Carolina, several 
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facts worthy of note are evident: 
first, that, though widely distrib- 
uted, they are not scattered at ran- 
dom, but follow a certain order of 
grouping and association; so that 
the probability of the occurrence of 
a given mineral in any particular 
locality can be approximately ascer- 
tained before examination. So that 
when the iron men over in Gaston 
and Lincoln inquire, as they often 
do, whether they might not find 
coal by digging down in the neigh- 
borhood of some of the black slates 
of that section, they are at once 
answered, those slates are blackened 
by graphite or manganese, and no 
coal will ever be found in rocks of 
that age. And when it is asked 
whether limestone might not be 
found in a certain section, the answer 
will be easy, as soon as it is known 
what kinds of rocks prevail, and 
whether any of the usual associates 
of that mineral appear. And so of 
other such inquiries. Again, it is 
evident that this State is abundantly 
supplied with the more important 
and valuable minerals, those which 
are essential to the permanent and 
successful development of agricul- 
ture and manufactures. Among 
these must be always first named 
iron, coal, and lime. Of the first 
two it has been seen that there is 
the greatest profusion. Of lime, 
however, it may be supposed that 
there is a deficiency. It is true, 
we have no such immense territory 
of limestone as is found in some 
other States; and yet, upon consid- 
eration, it will be apparent that 
nature has provided an abundant 
store for all possible needs. The 
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tertiary region in the east finds an 
ample supply for the purposes of 
agriculture and of architecture in its 
widely diffused beds of marl. And 
although the farmer of the middle 
and western sections may not always 
find an imperative need of this fer- 
tilizer, his soils being frequently de- 
rived by disintegration from rocks 
which contain a considerable per- 
centage of lime, yet, since the 
breadth of the State is traversed 
at comparatively short intervals by 
a number of outcrops of limestone, 
which are crossed almost at right 
angles by our rivers and many of 
our railroads, it is thus brought 
within convenient reach of almost 
every neighborhood. Nature has de- 
nied us only two of the more import- 
ant mineral deposits, salt and gyp- 
sum, (and they may yet be discov- 
ered in the sandstone of the coal.) 
But of these two there is an unlimited 
store just across our borders, within 
easy reach, by a short line of rail- 
way, of our network of proposed 
and completed railroads and of our 
rivers. 

Taking, then, in one view our re- 
sources of iron, coal, and lime, of 
gold and copper, and the great va- 
riety of other minerals of subordi- 
nate but real and increasing value, 
it is sufficiently apparent that our 
State has here the foundation of in- 
definite wealth and prosperity; and 
that there is wanting to these ends 
only a vigorous prosecution of our 
system of internal improvements on 
the part of our Legislature, and in- 
telligence, industry, and enterprise 
on that of our citizens. 
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HEApDQuarTERS, PETERSBURG, 
en route to E. T., 
March 15, 1864. 
His Excettency Preswent Davis: 

Sir: . . The proposition to 
unite the army of General Johnston, 
with my force, at Maryville, Kast- 
Tennessee, for the purpose of moving 
into Middle Tennessee, via Sparta, 
may, in its execution, force the enemy 
to withdraw from his present position 
and concentrate near Nashville in 
order to meet us. If he should not 
fight there, we might force him still 
further back by moving into Ken- 
tucky. If he should fight us, our 
forces ought to win a glorious vic- 
tory. 

I apprehend, however, some diffi- 
culty in making the move so as to 
effect a junction in good time. 

The two armies are about two 
hundred miles apart, with the enemy 
occupying all of the intermediate 
country. As soon as we begin to 
move, the enemy must discover it. 
He occupying the railroad between 
us, will have great facilities for con- 
centrating against cither of our ar- 
mies, and might so cripple the one 
that he encounters, as to prevent the 
junction, and thus break up the cam- 
paign; and we should assume that 
he will do this. As there are no sup- 
plies in the country through which 
our armies must pass, before con- 
centration, the enemy might depend 
upen delaying us by occupying the 
mountain passes until our supplies 
are consumed, and force us to retreat 
in that way. The armies would be 
obliged to haul ordnance stores, for- 
age, subsistence, etc., etc., in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply their 
wants from the moment of their set- 
ting out upon the campaign, without 
the surety of finding supplies at 
Sparta. That is, in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply a large army. 

It occurs to me that a better plan 
for making a campaign into Middle 
Tennessee, would be to reénforce 


General Johnston, in his present po- 
sition, by throwing the Mississippi 
troops and those from General Beau- 
regard’s department and my own to 
that point. 

The shortest practical route by 
which I could join him would be 
over the mountains, about two hun- 
dred miles; which at this season of 
the year may be attended with con- 
siderable delays by the mountain 
streams. It would probably be bet- 
ter, therefore, to choose a quicker 
route, and march from LEast-Ten- 
nessee to Greenville, South-Carolina, 
and move by rail thence to Atlanta, 
and march up from Atlanta. As 
there are two lines of railway to At- 
lanta, I have assumed that one of 
these may be used for the speedy 
transportation of the troops, whilst 
the other is used in supplying provi- 
sions, etc., ete. 

This move may be made, if it is 
begun very soon, in time to enable us 
to take the initiative in the approach- 
ing campaign. 

Our strongest and most effective 
move, however, would be into Ken- 
tucky through Pound Gap. This 
can be done by moving General 
Beauregard’s army via Greenville, 
South-Carolina, to march through 
Pound Gap, and unite with my forces, 
marching also by Pound Gap, into 
Kentucky. 

General Beauregard could collect 
his transportation and supplies at 
Greenville for the purpose, ostensi- 
bly, of supplying my army, which 
could be advertised as about to 
march by that route to join General 
Johnston. Having every thing in 
readiness, General Beauregard could 
throw his troops up to Greenville by 
rail, and at once take up the line of 
march for Kentucky; I moving’ at 
the same moment from Abingdon, 
Virginia. The movement would 
then be so completely masked that 
our own’ people would not suspect it 
before we were well on the march for 
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Kentucky. If General Beauregard 
could march from Morganton, North- 
Carolina, instead of Greenville or 
Spartanburg, South-Carolina, there 
would be about sixty miles less of 
marching, than by making either of 
the other places the starting-point. 

The move itself may not surprise 
the enemy, but the strength of it 
would, and we shouid in all probabil- 
ity encounter a force of his, which 
could not stand before us. 

If the enemy be obliged to aban- 
don his present position, by this 
move, he must give up nearly if not 
all of Tennessee below the Cumber- 
land. 

This of itself will be equal to a 
victory for us. 

If he moves his entire force back, 
for the purpose of meeting General 
Beauregard, he, if he sees fit, may 
avoid him, and our armies, under 
Generals Johnston and Beauregard, 
can unite in Tennessee and thence ad- 
vance into Kentucky. Or if we only 
hold Tennessee without a fight, we 
shall have accomplished a great moral 
advantage. There can scarcely bea 
doubt, however, but that we shall be 
able to advance into Kentucky and 
hold that State, if we are once united. 

I presume that nearly all of Gen- 
eral Beauregard’s troops may be 
spared from his department by draw- 
ing off General Loring’s division from 
Mississippi, and General Maury’s 
from Mobile, and replacing the troops 
drawn from General Beauregard’s 
department by one of these divi- 
sions ; placing the other at Atlanta, to 
reénforce Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile, or Dalton. This last position 
would only be necessary as a tempo- 
rary precaution, as the enemy will be 
entirely occupied by the move into 
Kentucky, as soon as he begins to 
feel us in his rear. We should thus 
leave our own positions as securely 
covered as they now are, and at the 
same time have an opportunity to 
strike a vital blow at the enemy’s. 
The move can be made sooner than 
any other, promises greater results, 
and is less complicated. It secures 
to us the means of getting provisions 
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for our troops, and if entirely suc- 
cessful will end the war. The objec- 
tion to it is, that there may be some 
difficulty in uniting the two armies 
under Generals Johnston and Beau- 
regard; but it is more probable that 
they would be able to unite, when 
the enemy is in motion and occupied 
in looking after his line of communi- 
cation, than the armies in Georgia and 
Kast-Tennessee would be with the 
enemy lying at his ease and watching 
them. 

It would not be necessary for Gen- 
eral Johnston to pursue the enemy 


‘with his entire army. 


He could put the cavalry under 
Generals S. D. Lee, Forrest, Roddy, 
and Wheeler, upon the enemy’s rear, 
and thus damage him so seriously 
that he would hardly be able to give 
us battle in Kentucky immediately 
after his arrival there. 

If he should fall upon General 
Beauregard, we could relieve him 
without danger of great damage, and 
afterward join General Johnston. 

My troops can start upon this or 
any other campaign in three days’ 
notice. General Beauregard could 
not prepare for it sooner than the 1st 
April. If we can put our troops in 
motion by that time, we shall be able 
to take the initiative, as the enemy 
will not be ready to move before the 
1st of May. | He may and probably 
will, make a diversion in Virginia be- 
fore that time, for the purpose of 
drawing my troops from the West, 
and thus prevent such a campaign. 

He seems already in some concern 
about our position and movements. 
These ideas are advanced under the 
supposition that they will be executed 
with that determination and vigor 
which must insure success. In or- 
der that there may be as little delay 
as possible, I have expressed them 
somewhat hurriedly, and I may have 
failed to explain them as well as I 
would like, and the suggestions may 
not go sufficiently into details. 

I remain, sir, with great respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JAMES LONGSTREET, 
Lieutenant-General. 
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Hvuen. Miter says that when he sounds to the ear, when he makes 
was working on the shore of Moray the sea roar, the thunders roll, the 
Frith in Scotland, as a mason, he winds whisper in the pines, the cricket 
picked up a nodular mass of blue (creaket) chirp, but when he limns 
limestone, and laid it open by a ideas to the eye in letters, in (Lit- 
stroke of the hammer. Wonderful tera, from lino, Latin, to paint) 
to relate, it contained inside a beauti- the zig-zag lightning, in the L-bow, 
fully finished piece of sculpture—one and in many other pictorial represen- 
of the volutes apparently of an Ionic tations, as all writing probably was 
capital; and the far-famed walnut of at first; and then at pleasure he 
the fairy tale, had he broken the obliterates and blots them out again, 
shell and found the little dog lying that is, he unpaints them again. But 
within, could not have surprised him it is not our purpose now to dwell 
more. Was there another such a upon this most curious quality both 
curiosity in the whole world? He of written and spoken language, and 
broke open a few other nodules of which pervades it more extensively 
similar appearance —for they lay than most, even of educated men, 
pretty thickly on the shore—and have any idea of. We defer that 
found there might be. The writer till another time. 
of this a few years ago had lying One of the primary ideas every- 
about the house a small piece of where, in all languages, of course 
rock, of no apparent value or beauty, must be that of being, living, existing, 
and its source not known; it was in the highest style on earth, and its 
covered with a coating of quartz perpetuation, by the connection of one 
with minute crystals over it. But generation with another. Now the 
accidentally knocking off a corner ofit more ancient and original any lan- 
one day, he discovered another min- guage is, the more it partakes of that 
eral within, totally different, and descriptive and imitative character 
perfectly crystallized in its own pe- we have just spoken of. 
culiar shape. We sometimes findan The Hebrew has it in a high de- 
old coin covered and corroded with gree: and the verb to be, live, etc., 
rust, but upon beating, rubbing or inthat language, seems to be an im- 
heating it the “image and super- itation of the act and the sound of 
scription,” as well as the legend, inspiring and expiring breath: we 
appear. can represent it nearly by the letters, 

So with familiar words, the cur- HVH, or with the vowels Havah: we 
rent coin of social life: the ‘faded find the same thing in Greek 
metaphors” of language. We must Biod; but as B, as in modern 
hammer them, or beat them, or Greek, was probably aspirated, and 
scrutinize them, or conjure with them, a sound called the digamma, like our 
to bring to light that hidden meaning F or V, came between the first two 
that may have hitherto eluded us. vowels, (the last is a mere ending,) we 
There is a world of wonderful curi- have almost the same sound as be- 
osities in the heavens; in the air; in fore, ViV-o, which brings us to the 
the earth; in our bodily frames; in Latin viv-o, from which we have re- 
our spiritual natures; and in owr vive, and so many other words, re- 
mouths. Man is the mouth-piece of lated in meaning. Now as soon as 
the whole creation. Other animals Adam saw his future wife, he named 
may vocalize, but he is ‘“‘ the divider her from her relation to himself as 
of the voice.” His “winged words” his counterpart, ish-a; giving the 
reécho all voices, above, below, and feminine termination which is com- 
around him; and he not only paints mon to so many languages to the 
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word that described himself, ish ; he 
was ish, his companion (not Eve yet) 
was ish-a; the same as in Latin, vir, 
yira; and imitated in English, not 
in the way we form the term by a 
prefix, Foe or Wo male, female: man, 
woman; but by changing the end, 
and saying, man, man-a. But how, 
and when did the Ish’s Isha become 
Eve; and why did God’s vicegerent 
and the Lord of this lower world 
change the name of his associate and 
companion? It was in reference to 
matrimony, (mater-mony, mother- 
hood) mater-nity. He called the 
name of his isha (woman) Havah be- 
cause (s)he havetha (was) am (or our 
ma-ma) of all hav, (living.) This im- 
itates the sentence very nearly, and 
shows that her name Lve, the verb was, 
and the noun living, being, are all 
connected in their root: and mother 
is our ma, repeated ma-ma, and the 
first syllable in mater. It is also 
in all probability the Latin verb, 
am-0; aS we presume there is no 
affection on earth stronger than that 
of a mother to her child; and it 


seems to be so regarded in the Bible, 
Isa. 49: 15, where the question is 
asked as if to be confidently an- 
swered in the negative, ‘‘Can a wo- 
man (mother) forget her sucking 


child?” ete. Though Isaac Taylor 
thinks the conjugal affection the 
strongest. 

This title, more specific than 
isha, primarily, no doubt, was given 
to Eve (rendered by Septuagint in 
Greek Zoé, life) from the fact that 
she had the germs, and was to be the 
mother, of all generations of men; 
literally, ‘“‘the mother of us all.” 
But no doubt there was in her case 
a further reference to that exalted, 
mysterious, remote descendant of 
hers, who was to bruise the head of 
the serpent, lead captivity captive, 
so often called THE LIFE; the great 
and only source of life to man; the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, a 
hame connected with the same verb 
to be ; and yet descending in a line of 
first-born ones, from the great first 
mother, Eve, Havah, of which word, 
Eve, Eva, is only a different pro- 
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nunciation. To what then does all 
this tend, does some one ask? We 
reply by asking, what is the idea, 
and the origin of the word, wife? 
One great linguist derives it from 
weave, the weaver in the family! But 
we think we have sufficiently indicated 
its origin and antiquity. It has no 
such blazonry about it as the loom. 
Eve is the predecessor of all wives, 
and all other women are her daugh- 
ters. The word comes straight along 
down through a variety of languages 
in nearly thesame form. Ours is the 
Anglo-Saxon; Dutch, wyf; German, 
weib; Frisian, more nearly like the 
English than any language in Europe, 
wif; Danish, vif; and Icelandic, 
which preserves old Norse forms, 
the same; Low German, wief; old 
High German, wib; Middle High 
German, wip, etc. 

Webster, at the word Eve, quoting 
from Adair, says that in the Chicka- 
saw language a wife is called awah; 
we see the idea indicated in the use 
of the word matrimony, for the 
married state. Wesee the idea in 
the horrible proposition of Lot’s 
daughters, Gen. 19 : 32-34, where 
“preserve” is from the same root, 
and in a causative sense, to give life, 
to quicken; and inthe “ quickening” 
of more modern times. 

And this word “quick” may 
have a relationship to viy-a in form 
as well as sense: vig-or, wake, wick, 
(in candle-wick,) and quick, seem 
allied ; we speak of a live coal, and 
Horace, the Latin poet, has vivee and 
vigils lucernee, that is, living and 
vigilant, quick and wakeful lamps. 

But there are other gems of 
thought ; and words that do not give 
out their meaning, as musical instru- 
ments, do not discourse sweet music 
till it is brought out of them. Some 
one says that there’is no instance in 
the Bible of medicine taken inter- 
nally. Though Prov. 31:6 would 
be an exception: ‘“ Give strong drink 
to him that is ready to perish.” The 
ancients, as we see both in the Bible 
and in Homer, depended very much 
upon external applications in healing 
wounds and diseases, Olive oil was 
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often employed, as we see in Jas. 
5:14, “anoint him (the sick) with 
oil in the name of the Lord;” Mark 
6:13, ‘and anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them.” 
Now, we often read in the Old 
Testament of Baal, Bel, Belus, the 
name of one of the chief deities of 
the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, etc., 
representing the sun, or the planet 
Jupiter. We see his high position 
in their mythology from the fact that 
his name is incorporated into so many 
other names, as that of the true God 
was among the Jews; JBeelzebub, 
Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and perhaps 
Sardana-pal-us, etc. It means God, 
King, Lord, Master, etc. Some per- 
sons may be surprised to find that 
we have this Baal in common use. 
But the Hebrew word for oil is 
shemen, included in that hallowed 
word, Gethsemane, oil-press; and 
if we combine the two, we have Baal- 
shemen, king-oil, lord-oil, sovereign 
remedy, panacea. We have the word 
contracted first in Greek, balsamum, 
the same in Latin, and balsam in 
English; and this is not an oil but 
a kind of liquid gum, of the consis- 
tency of oil, and applied medicinally 
in the same way, often, as their oil. 
Hence the inquiry, Is there no balm in 
Gilead: is there no physician there ? 
in which the word is so far contract- 
ed that just as we employ it for a 
garden herb, it has lost one @ from 
the first part, and all of the last, but 
the last letter. Thus we see the high 
genealogy of Balsam, and Balm; and 
it was also costly, for it was sold for 
double its weight in silver. In Gen. 
37 : 25, we see that it was an early 
article of traffic, for the Ishmaelites 
were carrying it to Egypt, with 
spicery and myrrh, more than sev- 
teen hundred years before Christ. 
We have all been familiar with that 
little rodent animal that injures our 
corn crop so much in autumn—the 
squirrel. But we presume that 
many, both of the boys and young 
men, and old men too, who are 
accustomed to kill them, and who 
have before their eyes, often, that 
peculiarity of the animal from which 


it takes its name, can not tell what 
that name means; or if called upon 
to give it a distinctive appellation, 
could not form one so descriptive. 
“Tt is derived from the circumstance 
of the tail serving as it were, to 
shade the body.” In the Greek, we 
have skia-oura; this in Latin be- 
comes sciurus ; then give it a diminu- 
tive termination, sciurulus; then 
bring it through the French, and we 
have squirrel, an animal that makes 
an umbrella of its tail—shadow-tail ! 


“The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play, 

Ascends a neighboring beech: there whisks 

his brush, 

And perks his ears, and stamps and cries 

aloud,” 

We have pul-lets, foals, and fillies 
about our farm-yards; and in sum- 
mer the stagnant pools swarm with 
vermin called tad-poles, and_pol- 
lywiggles. But how are these con- 
nected? Pol-os in Greek, and pul- 
lus in Latin, is the young of an 
animal, a foal, filly, etc. <A tad- 
pole then is a toad-foal. And as so 
generally, when we add a word or 
syllable to another, we contract the 
former, and sometimes both, so here, 
toad is tad: angi foal is filly, as from 
ingenium, we have engine, then gin, 
in cotton-gin. When we are an- 
noyed by fowls, and wish to drive 
them away, we say, ‘Shoo! Shoo!” 
and this is the most ancient way of 
doing it, for if we look at the original 
of Gen. 15:11, we shall find that 
Abraham used the same word when 
he drove the fowls away from his 
sacrifice. One commentator says, 
“he puffed them away ;” that is, ‘by 
swelling his cheeks with his breath 
and blowing at them.” Another 
says, “he huffed them away.” But 
the form and sound of the word shoo, 
almost exactly imitates the original. 


We are told that “the proper 
study of mankind is man.’’ He 
plays an important part in the world 
from the earliest times. According 
to Tacitus, Mannus was the founder 
of the Ger-manrace. MMan-u, the 
son of Brama, gave the most cele- 
brated code of civil and religious law 
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to the Hindoos; and in some form, 
not very different, from the days 
when the Sanscrit language flour- 
ished in that country, through Asia 


and Europe, over into America, he 


has been a great thinker, and dealer 
in men-tal science; the verb-root in 
Sanscrit is man, to think, man-as, 
mind, manushya, a son of man, to 
which mens in Latin, mind, is evi- 
dently related. In Europe they have, 
without specifying mann, monn, ma- 
nur, mand, manna, etc. 

He plays an extensive part in Eng- 
lish, and in a variety of combinations. 
Man, Wo-man, Alen, Wo-men, cor- 
responding to ho-men, foe-mina in 
Latin, q. d. he-man, she-man. Then 
we have the little man, or dwarf, 
man-nikin; and in Latin, ho-mun- 
culus, ho-mun-cio ; and little woman 
femella, or fe-min-ella, our female, 
which word, though the counterpart 
ofmale, (from maris,) is not derived 
from it. We have hu-manand inhu- 
man, hu-mane and inhu-mane men 
and women. We have mankind in- 
cluding womankind, and man-kind, 
(1Cor. 6: 9; Lev. 18:22; 1 Tim. 1: 
10), ev-cluding womankind. Kind 
men and kind women are not of 
course kinsmen and kinswomen, and 
these latter are not of course kind 
men and women. We see man- 
children, male children, boy babies, 
girl babies, and female children, but 
we do not think that any one sees 
woman children. The Bible shows us 
men-servants and women-servants. 

Man is both general and specific ; 
“man is the only erect animal,’’ that 
is, mankind; but. “man and wife;” 
the Latin would say, ‘‘homo, show 
thyself a cir,” while the English 
must say, ‘“‘man, show thyself a 
man.” If the different sexes are 
combined in the same individual, we 
have a man-wo-man. If the qua- 
lities of the sexes are interchanged, 
wehave have a feminine or woman- 
ized man, who, though not man-like, 
is better than an effeminate man. 
And sometimes we see a masculine 
woman, (a heroine, virago, Amazon,) 
who is not very feminine or lovely. 
A man-of-war is not a war-man, nor 
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aman at all, but a ship; and to 
man that ship is not the antithesis of 
un-man a man, 


Our word hemp, the name of an 
article so important in naval affairs, 
and for hangmen, is also needful in 
canvassing many subjects. Hemp is 
cannabis ; by changing b into v, as 
we make tavern, from Latin taberna, 
so we have canvass for cannabis. 
Our canvass whitens the sea; but 
when we have a discussion of any 
subject, we shake it apart, as the 
word discussion means; and when 
we canvass it, we are dressing hemp, 
or beating and swingling it to separ- 
ate the fibre from the broken pieces 
of the stalk, answering to the shives 
in flax. 


A library consists of rolls of bark 
from trees, or of the thin layers and 
coats of the papyrus plant of Egypt; 
or of parchment, of dressed skins 
from Pergamos, in Asia Minor; or of 
blocks of beech wood, upon which 
the northern nations of Europe wrote, 
and thus made books; ‘and as the 
fruit of the beech tree is triangular 
in shape, the book in the library is 
related to the buckwheat (beechwheat) 
cakes we have on the breakfast-table, 
for the shape of the grain buckwheat 
is the same as the fruit of the beech 
tree. A book is then a beech, and 
buckwheat is deech-wheat, that is, 
wheat of a triangular shape. 


Our words sow and swine, gener- 
ally, seem to have come from mount 
Ararat, or from Babel after the dis- 
persion through the south of Europe. 
Our pork too came from Italy. But 
hog came from Wales ; and the prop- 
er original word chuk, which is the 
one in wood-chuk, came from Persia, 
apparently above the Black Sea. It 
probably was intended to imitate the 
grunt of the animal; and Webster 
infers that our ancestors came from 
Persia, from the fact that this word, 
native there, is the one in common 
use here for calling swine. And in 
general, probably, it is true that an 
animal is the native of the country 
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where its name is native to the lan- 
guage of the country. 


Just as the Latin word res, a thing, 
(from which we have veal=true,) is 
connected with ve-or, to think, so 
our word thing is any thing thought 
about. Really, a thing is a think. 
The word thank is, by the vowel 
change, from the same root. Our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors called their 
Congress Witenagemote, the meeting 
of the wise men, or, as they met not 
to palaver and wrangle, that body 
was the Mycelgetheath—the Great 
Thought. The same assemblage is, 
we believe, to this day, in one of the 
northern nations of Europe, the All 
Thing=All Think. It meets to take 
council to think, and not to pour out 
words which have no thoughts in 
them. 


We often hear of a disease called 
the ‘‘big head,” and John Bull has 
it, perhaps, as much as any one. 
Milton somewhere compares a storm 
of wind in the atmosphere of the 
world to the act of sneezing in man’s 
lesser universe. We know that cer- 
tain points, capes, and promontories, 
projecting into the sea, are peculiar- 
ly liable to storms, and dangerous to 
navigation; and hence “the cape of 
storms.” Cape Look-Out, on our 
coast, that is, cape, from Latin caput, 
head, ‘head of storms,” ‘head 
look-out,” etc. A point on the west 
coast of Epirus, passed on the way 
from Brundusium to Greece, was 
called Akrokeraunos, that is,the Point 
of Thunder, or of roaring. 

Now, if we look around the coast 
of Great Britain, we shall find, look- 
ing out upon the ocean, all kinds of 
heads of various colors, and what is 
more strange, though there are a 
great many mouths, the heads and 
mouths are not together; and we do 
not notice more than one tongue 
among them all, and that in an out 
of the way place in the extreme 
north, where we might suppose it 
would be frozea up a large part of 
the year—a thing which might be 
well for some loquacious persons. 
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In one case, too, we find a Knock: 
head; and more surprising than 
that, an Eye-Mouth, which no one 
ever heard of before; though we have 
heard of men carrying their heads 
under their arms. 

Another alarming fact is, that if 
we launch forth from Portsmouth on 
the south, and sail east, and then 
north around the coast of England 
to Johnny Groat’s House, we shall 
need to keep a sharp look-out; for 
we shall not only have a great many 
mouths open before us, and some 
eyes looking at us, though not al- 
ways in the heads, (the heads are 
like those of che fish in the Mammoth 
Cave, they never had any eyes,) but 
if all the big noses we pass, begin- 
ning with the most dangerous one of 
all, Dungeness, that is, Danger-nose— 
ifthey all should begin to sneeze at the 
same time, when we sail around, as 
the fleet of Agricola did, the first 
time England was circumnavigated, 
what a storm there would be, ac- 
cording to Milton’s idea! But if, 
when we set sail from Portsmouth, 
instead of sailing east around the 
corner, Kent, (cantium is corner,) we 
turn to the west, we shall fall upon 
the horn at the other corner—Corn- 
wall is Cornu-Galliae, Horn of Gaul. 

We infer that John Bull worships 
the rising more than the setting sun: 
though he boasts that he has no end 
to his day, but that just as Tacitus 
describes the course of the luminary 
in his day, in the first century after 
Christ, the sun does not set, but 
passes round. But why do we 
think this? Because he not only 
has so many heads, and mouths, and 
eyes, on that side, but all his noses 
point in that direction. We have al- 
ready mentioned Dungeness on the 
south, which is Dangernose, and as 
we go north, we find Sheerness, 
Sheer-nose, Shoebury-ness, Foul-ness, 
Oxford-ness ; and they thicken as we 
some to the coast of Scotland, where 
we can find any number of them, 
and among others a Scar-nose, and 

Yoss-head. Whether any of these 
are Roman noses, (that is, came from 
Latin nasus, and the Roman occu- 
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pancy of the island four hundred 
years,) we can not tell: for the words, 
like the people, are all of the same 
family; and like real noses, they, as 
we may suppose, have a general re- 
semblance, and yet vary in some re- 
spect. The Anglo-Saxon has a nose 
like that of St. Anthony on the Hud- 
son river; and it has nosu, nasu, 
nase, nase; the old Frisian, nearest 
to the English, has nose; the Dutch, 
neus; the Icelandic, nds; the Swed- 
ish, nisa; the Danish, nase; the 
old High German, nasa; the new 
High German, nase; the Sanscrit, 
nisi; the Slavonic, nos; the Italian, 
naso; the Provengal, nas, naz; the 
French, nez.* A variety of these 
forms are found on the east coast of 
England, and this makes it so diffi- 
cult to account for them, as they are 
all on that side; and except a few 
in Denmark and in Norway, and in 
the Orkneys and Iceland, scarcely 
found anywhere else in the world. 
And as By is the Danish for town, 
Naseby, of noted memory for a deci- 
sive battle fought there in 1645, 
would be Nose-town. There is an- 
other town of the same name on the 
island of Oland belonging to Sweden. 

Hence Whitby, the name of a town 
on the east coast of England, and 
also of a commentator on the Holy 
Scriptures, means white town; and 
our bye-law, town-law. In Denmark 
is Oxby, Oxtown, and on the coast 
of Norway is Oxnas, Oxnose. On 
the east coast of England is “ The 
Nose,” and also “The Nase.” The 
Nase at the south point of Norway 
is also called Lind-ness, or Lime- 
nose. The Scotch have a Noss- 
Head, and a Broom-nose, (ness ;) 
and as the nose is Scotch, we sup- 
pose the b700m is Scotch too. This 
is on the extreme north; we read of 
a Dutch admiral putting a broom at 
the mast-head of his ship, to sweep 
the English fleet from the channel, 
so the Scotch with their Broom, will 
sweep away the ice from the frozen 
ocean. But it is not the English, 
Scotch, and Irish alone that abound 
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in Heads, if the Noses are peculiar to 
them, and to one side of the Island. 

For if we turn to another part of 
the world, and a different climate, 
we shall find about two score of 
Heads fanned by the breezes of 
Araby the Blest, and those that blow 
soft over Ceylon’s Isle. And these 
heads are related to perhaps the old- 
est language, and the head of the 
oldest book in the world. If we take 
a good atlas, and commence near the 
mouth of the Indus, and come west, 
around the Persian Gulf, the Penin- 
sula of Arabia, and the Red Sea, and 
a certain distance down the coast of 
Africa, we shall find, at a great many 
points, and as far as the influence of 
the Arabic tongue goes—Rus-Ras- 
Ras, etc., till we are tired of the repe- 
tition, as much as in seeing Head so 
often on the coast of England and 
Ireland. Nowif we turn to the jirst 
word, at the last end of the Hebrew 
Bible, (which reads all the way back- 
ward) we find, “In the Beginning,” 
Be-Rash-ith, of which Be is the pre- 
position, zn, and ith is a mere termi- 
nation, as in English weal-th, tru-th, 
mou-th, etc. These being removed, 
we have the primitive radical, Rash, 
in the Hebrew=Head; “at the head ;” 
“in the beginning.” So Ex. 12: 2, 
“the beginning of months,” is the 
same word, (root,) ‘the head of 
months,” and in Proy. 8: 22, ‘‘The 
Lord (Jehovah) possessed me in (no 
prep. in original) the beginning of his 
way before his works of old;” here 
is the same word as in Gen. 1: 1, 
Rashith, and there seems to be an 
allusion by Solomon to the words of 
Moses. Now the Arabic is nearly 
related to the Hebrew, of the same 
family, and ‘‘now covers with its 
mantle of oriental beauty a large 
part of Western Asia and Northern 
Africa.” So strange is it that a Ras, 
should be connected with the Head 
of the whole creation. But there is 
no end to wonders in language, and 
stranger than any thing we have yet 
advanced is this, that, as with nose, 
we have ness, and naz, and nase, 





* This list is from the last edition of Webster’s Dictionary. 
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sometimes near neighbors, and some- 
times wide apart, as in Scotland and 
in Oland; so here, in Arabia and 
Africa we have Ras, but the same 
word is apparently a near neighbor 
of the heads, and mouths, and 
noses in Scotland itself, and if so, it 
will be one of the great problems in 
language to discover how a Hebrew 
and Arabic root got transplanted 
into the mountains of Scotland from 
the plains of Palestine or the burn- 
ing sands of Arabia: for what is 
Ross, in Kinross; Rox, in Roxboro; 
Rose in Melrose, Montrose, and in 
many other words of the same form, 
but the same radical syllable? This 
has the same meaning as Ras in the 
Arabic language; Kinross is head of 
the promontory: A is sometimes pro- 
nounced like @ in Albany, Raleigh, 
in the latter of which it is often 
sounded like short 0, Roleigh. And 
Rosh is exactly the word for head 
in Ps. 118: 22, “the head of the 
corner.” While the Celtic nations 
have an eastern origin, as shown by 
Prichard, and “led the van of occi- 
dental emigration through the wild- 
erness of primeval Europe,” coming 
undoubtedly above the Caspian and 
Black Seas; some think not only 
that the Celtic language is connected 
with the Indo-European, but also 
with the Semitic languages. And 
the author of the Universal History 
says: ‘‘ The Celtic is a dialect of the 
Hebrew.” As the language of the 
old Canaanites conquered by Joshua 
was similar to the Hebrew; and 
the Carthaginians had the same as 
the Canaanites; and they extended 
their language into Spain, and by 
trading or by colonizing also into 
Ireland and Scotland. It is said 
there are Druidical remains in Mo- 
rocco, which show traces of Highland 
clans in their migrations. There 
was then a stream of emigration on 
the south, as well as on the north of 
the Mediterranean sea, toward Eng- 
land and Scotland in the earliest 
times, from the east. It is thought 
there have been several successive 
sets of population on this continent ; 
and also on the west coast of the 
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other continent, where the waves of 
emigration have met the waves of 
the Atlantic, especially on its most 
remote projections, as Spain, Brit- 
tany, ete. 

And as in geology there are pri- 
mary, secondary, tertiary, and other 
formations of rock on the surface of 
the earth, in successive layers over 
each other; so it may be literally in 
language. Some geographical names 
of rivers, mountains, headlands, 
hills, cities, etc., never die. Damas- 
cus is the same now as in the days 
of Abraham, two thousand years be- 
fore Christ. 

Suppose then an invading and 
conquering race, come into a coun- 
try, as the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, etc., in England, as we 
have taken possession in this coun- 
try. This new race with a new lan- 
guage, find names of all these great 
natural objects, in the language of 
their predecessors; but neglecting 
the meaning of the words, or not 
understanding it, they add a corre- 
sponding word of their own, of the 
same meaning; and a third race do 
the same, retaining the two preced- 
ing as a compound term and adding 
the same, from their own tongue. 
Suppose, for instance, when the 
Romans under Agricola invaded 
Scotland they found a cape, head- 
land, etc., named by the natives 
Ross, that is, in their tongue, not 
understood by the Romans, (just as 
the meaning of many of the Indian 
names here are unknown to us,) 
meaning head, promontory, moun- 
tain. Now the Romans call it Mont- 
Rose; then we have mount-mount 
literally; just as some people call 
a ford on the Cataba river by the 
name of Oxford, Oxford-ford, forget- 
ting that jord is already there. 
Now suppose again, the Normans 
had come in, or the Saxons be‘ore 
them, and had put cape to this al- 
ready compound, tautological term, 
and we would have Cape-Mont-Rose; 
and as cape is from Latin caput, head, 
we would have mount-mount-mount; 
or head-head-head. We do not say 
that this is the actual fact, but we 
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are illustrating the way in which this 
might take place very naturally ; and 
in which it often does. 

A people has died out; their lan- 
guage has died out as that of Corn- 
wall has done lately—a few names 
of places, mountains, rivers, alone 
survive as their monuments; and 
those names not understood by their 
successors, but repeated as Hum- 
boldt tells us the old parrot in South- 
America did the language of an ex- 
tinct tribe of which he was the rep- 
resentative, the Atures : 


“As they lived, free, dauntless ever, 
So the brave Aturians died, 
And the green bank of the river 
All their mortal relics hide. 


“Yet the parrot, ne’er forgetting 
Those who loved him, mourns them still, 
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On the stone his sharp beak whetting, 
While the air his wailings fill,” 

But what we have supposed above, 
is the undoubted fact in some cases ; 
Garnet in his Philological Essays 
shows this in regard to Lang-Stroth- 
er, in which Strother meant origin- 
ally the same as after the addition of 
Lang. Mountbenjerlaw, and Brind- 
on Hill include the word Mount, 
Hill, three times; one is Welsh, an- 
other is Saxon, and the third Eng- 
lish. Dunnet Head is probably cf 
the same class, and many of the 
names of mountains in Europe, as 
the Cevennes, Erzgebirge, etc. It 
is probable that we are doing the 
same thing every day; when we say 
robin red-breast, we forget that we 
have the word ved already in 70, 
from the Latin rubeo, to be red. 
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Tuere have been numerous and 
conflicting accounts of the wounding 
of this great leader; many written 
by persons who were miles away 
from the scene of the ever to be 
lamented occurrence, and of course 
who possessed little accurate inform- 
ation of the affair; while others 
have been written by eye-witnesses, 
and have been accurate, so far as 
each individual had an opportunity 
of beholding what occurred. It is a 
duty of those who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the affair to furnish history 
an account of what they saw and 
know to be true. 

The person from whom this narra- 
tive is taken was a participant in the 
battle, and was near the person of 
the General at the time he received the 
fatal wounds, and assisted in bearing 
him from the field. Early on the 
morning of April 29th, 1863, Gen- 
eral Jackson was informed by Major 
Hale, of General Karly’s staff, that 
the enemy was crossing the Rappa- 
hannock in force at Deep Run, two 
niles below Fredericksburgh, by the 
use of pontoon-bridges, and that a 


considerable force had already suc- 
ceeded in effecting a landing on the 
southern bank of the river. Gen- 
eral Jackson immediately dispatched 
orders to his division commanders 
to get their troops under arms, and, 
accompanied by his staff and escort, 
rode to the vicinity of Deep Run, to 
reconnoitre the position of the en- 
emy. It was evident, from the move- 
ments and displays the enemy made, 
that they were in heavy force, and 
wished to create the impression that 
the main crossing and attack would 
be made below Fredericksburgh, and 
preparations were soon made to meet 
them. During the day, however, a 
dispatch was received from General 
Lee stating that General J. E. B. 
Stuart, who was on the left wing of 
the army, reported the enemy to be 
crossing rapidly at United States 
Ford, fifteen miles above Fredericks- 
burgh, and moving in heavy force to 
Chancellorsville. It was now appar- 
ent that their crossing at Deep Run 
was merely afeint; and leaving Gen 
eral Early to watch and check this 
force under Sedgwick, General Jack- 
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son marched with his three other 
divisions in the direction of Chan- 
cellorsville, where he found two 
divisions of Longstreet’s corps, un- 
der Generai R. H. Anderson, con- 
fronting the enemy; uniting with 
this force, he continued to press for- 
ward, driving the enemy until he 
reached the Catherine Furnace road, 
which intersects the Fredericksburgh 
and Orange C. H. road, one mile 
east of Chancellorsville. It could 
now be seen that the two armies 
confronted each other, and that the 
Federal army had been in position 
a sufficient length of time to take 
every advantage of its naturally 
strong position, and had thrown 
up heavy intrenchments, protected 
along its entire front by an abattis 
of felled timber and innumerable bat- 
teries of artillery. So strong and 
well fortified was this position that 
the Federal commander, in a general 
field order tohis troops, says: ‘The 
enemy must either ingloriously fly 
or come out from behind his de- 
fenses and give us battle on our own 
ground, where certain destruction 
awaits him.” The Confederate 
troops were arrayed in line of 
battle, and an order to storm the 
works was hourly expected. Yet it 
was plain that such an attack, if un- 
successful, would be the utter de- 
struction of our comparatively small 
army. During the afternoon of the 
lst of May, and after the troops had 
rested on their arms several hours, 
expecting an advance, General Jack- 
son, accompanied by an_ aid-de- 
camp, rode beyond the left of his 
command, and near the Catherine 
Furnace met General J. E. B. Stuart, 
and after conversing a few moments 
they rode still further to the left, to 
a knoll, where two pieces of Pelham’s 
Horse Artillery were engaging the 
enemy, in order that they might get 
a view of the enemy’s lines. General 
Jackson here inquired particularly 
about the roads beyond this point 
and in the vicinity of the enemy’s 
right flank, and being apparently 
satisfied with what information he 
received, was returning to his com- 
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mand, when a shell exploded near 
the party, mortally wounding Cap. 
tain Price, General Stuart’s Assistant 
Adjutant General, which sad event 
detained him a short time. After 
this detention he rode at a gallop to 
the centre of the army, where a con- 
versation was held between Generals 
Lee, Jackson, and A. P. Hill, in re- 
gard to the best point of attack, and 
it was decided that at early dawn 
Jackson’s corps would move to the 
left via Catherine Furnace and the 
Brock road to the enemy’s extreme 
right and attack his right flank. 
This movement was _ successfully 
made, and four o’clock p.m. on the 
2d found Jackson in position on the 
old stone pike leading from Chancel- 
lorsville west toward Orange C. H. 
He had marched around the entire 
front of the Federal army, and his 
lines were now fronting in an oppo- 
site direction to their formation of 
the day previous. His corps was 
formed in three parallel lines ex- 
tending over half a mile to the right 
and left of the pike. The first con- 
sisted of the division of General D. 
H. Hill, under General R. E. Rodes; 
second, that of Jackson, under Cen- 
eral R. E. Colston; and third, that 
of General A. P. Hill—in all nun- 
bering twenty-seven thousand men. 
As soon as the lines were formed the 
order of advance was given, and never 
did troops move forward with more 
enthusiasm ; they knew that they 
were striking the enemy where he 
least expected it, and rushed forward 
with that peculiar yell characteristic 
of the Southern soldier. Siegel's 
Dutch corps of the Federal army 
was first encountered, and being 
attacked on its right flank, made no 
attempt to change front, but was 
hurled like chaff before the winds. 
Several batteries attempted to arrest 
the advance of the Confederates by 
rapid discharges of canister, but the 
lines swept forward without a mo- 
ment’s pause, killing or capturing 
the cannoneers, and taking their guns. 
This advance was continued for over 
two miles, through an almost impen- 
etrable wilderness, and over that 
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whole extent the ground was strewn 
with Federal dead and wounded, 
guns, knapsacks, canteens, ete. 
Darkness of the night now made 
the advance slow and _ hazardous. 
The lines were halted and reformed, 
and the division of General A. P. 
Hill advanced to the front. 'The Fed- 
eral lines were also reforming, or 
rather bringing fresh troops to the 
front. It was now near 9 o'clock, 
and General Jackson, who had been 
for some time near the front line, 
rode a little in advance of it to re- 
connoitre the enemy’s position. A 
heavy skirmish line had been or- 
dered to the front, and he supposed 
he was in rear of this line. He was 
at this time accompanied by Captain 
J. K. Boswell, of the Engineers ; 
Captain R. F. Wilburne, of the Sig- 
nal Corps, Lieutenant J. G. Morri- 
son, Aid-de-camp, and five or six 
couriers—and had ridden but a short 
distance down the pike, when a volley 
was fired at the party by the Federals 
in front and to the right of the road. 
To escape this fire, the party wheeled 
out of the road to the left, and gal- 
loped to the rear, when our own men, 
mistaking them for Federal cavalry 
making a charge, and supposing the 
firing in front to have been been di- 
rected at the skirmish line, opened a 
galling fire, killing several men and 
horses, and causing the horses that 
_ were not struck to dash, panic- 
stricken, toward the Federal lines, 
which were but a very short distance 
in front. The General was struck in 
three places, and dragged from his 
horse by a bough ofa tree. Captain 
Boswell was killed instantly—Lieu- 
tenant Morrison leaping from his 
horse, that was dashing into the ene- 
my’s lines, ran to an interval in our 
line, and exclaimed: ‘ Cease firing! 
You are firing into our own men.” 
A colonel commanding a North-Caro- 
lina regiment in Lane’s brigade, 
cried out: ‘‘Who gave that order! 
It'salie! Pour it into them, boys.” 
Morrison then ran to the colonel, 
told him what he had done, and as- 
sisted him to arrest the firing as soon 
as possible. He then went to the 
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front, in search of the General, and 
found him lying upon the ground, 
with Captain Wilburne and Mr. 
Wynn of the Signal Corps, bending 
over him, examining his wounds. In 
a few moments General Hill, accom- 
panied by Captain Leigh and a few 
couriers, rode up to where the Gen- 
eral was lying, and dismounted. On 
examining his wounds, they found 
his left arm broken, near the shoul- 
der, and bleeding profusely. <A 
handkerchief was tied around the 
arm so as partially to stop the bleed- 
ing. While this was being done, and 
while the party were bending over 
the General, two Federal soldiers, 
with muskets cocked, stepped up to 
the party, from behind a cluster of 
bushes, and looked quietly on. Gen- 
eral Hill turned to several of his 
couriers, and said, in an under-tone, 
“Seize those men,” and it was done 
so quickly that they made no resist- 
ance. Lieutenant Morrison, thinking 
that these were scouts in front of an 
advancing line, stepped to the pike, 
about twenty yards distant, to see if 
it were so, and distinctly saw can- 
noneers unlimbering two pieces of ar- 
tillery in the road, not a hundred 
yards distant. Returning hastily, he 
announced this to the party, when 
General Hill, who was now in com- 
mand of the army, immediately 
mounted and rode to the head of Pen- 
der’s column (which was coming up 
by the flank) to throw it into line. 
He left Captain Leigh, of his staff, 
to assist in removing General Jack- 
son. About this time, Lieutenant J. 
P. Smith, Aid-de-camp, who had 
been sent to deliver an order, rode 
up and dismounted. Captain Wil- 
burne had gone a few moments pre- 
vious after a litter. The party 
thought it best not to await Wil- 
burne’s return, and suggested that 
they bear the General off in their 
arms, when he replied: ‘No; I 
think I can walk.” They assisted 
him to rise, and supported him as he 
walked from the woods to the pike, 
and toward the rear. Soon after 
reaching the road, they obtained a 
litter, and placed him on it, but had 
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not gone over forty yards when the 
battery in the road opened with can- 
ister. The first discharge passed 
over their heads, but the second was 
more accurate, and struck down one 
of the litter-bearers, by which the 
General received a severe fall. The 
firing now increased in rapidity, and 
was so terrific that the road was soon 
deserted by the attendants of the 
General, with the exception of Cap- 
tain Leigh and Lieutenants Smith 
and Morrison. These officers lay 
down in the road by the General 
during the firing, and could see on 
every side sparks flashing from the 
stones of the pike, caused by the 
iron canister shot. Once the General 
attempted to rise, but Lieutenant 
Smith threw his arms across his 
body, and urged him to lie quiet a 
few moments or he would certainly 
be killed, After the road had been 
swept by this battery—by a dozen or 
more discharges—they elevated their 
guns, and opened with shell. So the 


little party now had an opportunity 
of removing their precious burden 


from the road to the woods on their 
right, and continued their course to 
the rear, carrying the General most 
of the way in their arms. Once they 
stopped, that he might rest, but the 
fire was so heavy, they thought it 
best to go on. The whole atmos- 
phere seemed filled with whistling 
canister and shrieking shell, tearing 
the trees on every side. After going 
three or four hundred yards an am- 
bulance was reached, containing Colo- 
nel S. Crutchfield, General Jackson’s 
Chief of Artillery, who had just been 
sevérely wounded—a canister shot 
breaking his left leg. The General 
was placed in this ambulance, and, 
at his request, one of his aids got 
in to support his mangledarm. Dur- 
ing all of this time he had scarcely 
uttered a groan, and expressed great 
sympathy for Colonel Crutchfield, 
who was writhing under the agonies 
of his shattered limb. After pro- 
ceeding over half a mile, the ambu- 
lance reached the house of Mr. 
Melgi Chancellor, where a temporary 
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hospital had been established. Here 
Dr. Hunter McGuire, Medical Dj- 
rector of General Jackson’s corps, 
checked the bleeding of the Gene. 
ral’s arm, and administered some 
stimulants. He was then taken toa 
Field Infirmary, some two miles to 
the rear, and about two o’clock in 
the night his arm was amputated by 
Dr. McGuire, assisted by Surgeons 
Block, Wells, and Coleman. Before 
administering chloroform, Dr. Me- 
Guire asked him if, upon examina- 
tion, they found it necessary to am- 
putate the limb, must they do 50, 
He replied: ‘Yes; certainly. Dr, 
McGuire, do for me what you think 
best.” About half-past three o'clock, 
Major A. 8. Pendleton, A. A. Gene- 
ral, arrived at the hospital, and re- 
quested to see the General. He was 
at first refused by the surgeons, but 
stated that his business was of a very 
important character, and the safety 
of the army depended on it. He 
stated to the General that Gencral 
Hill had been wounded, the troops 
were in great confusion, end General 
Stuart, who had taken command cf 
the army, wished to know what must 
be done. General Jackson replied, 
that General Stuart must use his 
own discretion, and do whatever he 
thought best. Accurate accounts by 
Dr. McGuire and others of the last 
hours of General Jackson, have been 
written, and it is unnecessary that 
they be reproduced. On the morn- 
ing of the 3d the General dispatched 
one of his aids to Richmond to es- 
cort Mrs. Jackson to where he lay 
wounded. This officer was cap- 
tured by a raiding party under 
Stoneman, but made his escape, and, 
after some delay, reached Richmond, 
and returned with Mrs. Jackson on 
Thursday, the 7th. The same day the 
General was attacked with pneumo- 
nia, from the effects of which, together 
with his wounds, he died on Sunday, 
the 10th. During his intense suffer- 
ing he displayed that Christian forti- 
tude, which was always characteris- 
tic of our great chieftain. 
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No commander in our army was 
more beloved by the troops of his 
command than was General A. G. 
Jenkins, of West-Virginia. Reckless- 
ly brave, he never required his troops 
to go where he would not go himself. 
The hardships, privations, and ex- 
posures he always shared with his 
brigade. In the winter of ’62-3, 
with a portion of his brigade, he 
made a raid to the Ohio, traversing 
the destitute and mountainous region 
lying between us and the Great Ka- 
nawha valley. To burden the troops 
as little as possible, and to facilitate 
their movements, a few ears of corn 
were issued to each as our rations 
for six days—the General included. 
The trip was an arduous one, and 
though ‘twas in the midst of winter, 
numbers reached the Great Kanawha 
bootless and shoeless. The rough 
and sharp rocks had nearly worn out 
the General’s boots, and his feet 
were so blistered that most of the 
upper portions of his boots were re- 
moved to make them endurable. 
One of the command, who had suc- 
ceeded in capturing a horse, so in- 
sisted that the General should ride, 
he finally consented ; but after riding 
a little way, he turned the horse 
over to one of the command, who 
could hardly have been less able to 
walk than himself, and uncomplain- 
ingly made the rest of the trip. 
What soldier who beheld that spec- 
tacle would not have followed Gen- 
eral Jenkins ? 

In thesummer of 18638, in sweeping 
around Winchester, that portion of 
Ewell’s corps that pushed on to Mar- 
tinsburgh was preceded by Jenkins’s 
brigade. Arriving at Winchester, 
without waiting for the arrival of the 


infantry, he dismounted all of his 
brigade but one company, (Night- 
Hawks.) As the enemy commenced 
retreating, the Night-Hawks were 
ordered to charge through the town 
and capture a battery the enemy 
were attempting to remove; but by 
some misapprehension, the order was 
countermanded by the A. A. G. 
Jenkins coming up, however, at the 
time, and not knowing the cause ot 
their hesitancy, exclaimed, ‘ Boys, if 
you will not follow Captain N 
follow me; and well they did, for 
though from the cross-streets and 
houses a continued volley was pour- 
ed in their ranks, they did not falter. 
In a short time, six pieces of artille- 
ry, with five times their own number 
of prisoners, were captured. About 
three miles below Martinsburgh, when 
the continual detail to guard the cap- 
tured had reduced the number to 
the General and three privates, he 
suddenly came in view of a compa- 
ny of infantry, drawn up in line on 
the right of the road. Putting on 
the boldest front, the General com- 
manded, ‘ Right wheel into line! 
Colonel , hold your men in 
readiness, but don’t fire till I give 
command.” The dust so obscured 
his little party that their numbers 
could not be detected. Turning to 
the company, he demanded, ‘ Will 
you surrender? Do you surrender ? 
Throw down your arms, right face, 
forward, march!” and he actually 
marched the whole company back to 
Martinsburgh. General Jenkins fell 
at Cloyd’s farm, with hat in hand, in 
front of his troops, urging his men 
to “charge.” His body rests near 
his own home on the Ohio. 
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Axout twenty years ago, there ap- 
peared in our periodical journals, 
a short poem bearing the above title 
and credited to the Oxford edition 
of Milton’s Works. It was admired 
by all readers of literary cultivation 
and taste. Its authenticity seems to 
have been questioned by none, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by the few who united 
the research of the antiquary with 
the learning of the scholar. The Ox- 
ford imprimatur was to most persons 
a sufficient voucher as to its origin. 
Then, too, the lines bore the Miltonic 
impress both in the sentiments and 
the versification. The stateliness of 
their movement, their rhythmical swell 
and sustained dignity, served to con- 
firm the impression derived from the 
source from which they first issued, 
for these were considered so distinc- 
tively characteristic of Milton’s style 
as never to have been successfully 
imitated. The fact that they had re- 
mained two centuries unknown to the 
world, might well suggest the sus- 
picion of mistake or attempted impos- 
ture; but the doubt, if raised, was 
dispelled by the question, who but 
Milton was capable of writing them ? 
who but he, who spoke as no other 
uninspired man ever did speak, of 
“The throne and equipage of God's 
Almightiness.” 

In addition to these unmistakable 
marks of his pen, as they were sup- 
posed to be, those familiar with his 
writings could not fail to observe 
another characteristic equally decisive 
—that consciousness of his own gifts 
and powers, or, to designate it by the 
proper name, that egotism which, 
when betrayed even incidentally by 
almost any other author, is so apt to 
excite the disgust of the reader, but 
Milton so far from attempting to con- 
ceal, everywhere boldly, and some- 
times obtrusively displayed, with 
no other effect than to enlist our 
sympathies and heighten our ad- 
miration. 


Having read the lines until they 
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were imprinted on the memory, and 
used them for months as the means 
of regaling our friends, what was 
our surprise to see it stated on good 
authority, as it then seemed and has 
since proved to be, that, the Ox- 
ord Edition notwithstanding, they 
were the product of an American 
pen—-of the pen of a lady, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadelphia, 
whose name until then had been un- 
known to us. Their true source be- 
ing thus ascertained, our first im- 
pulse was to assign to the fair au- 
thor the first place in the rank of 
American poets, certainly the first 
among those of her sex. Happening 
not long afterward to be engaged in 
reading Milton’s Second Defense of 
the People of England, our atten- 
tion was arrested by a passage which 
seemed to furnish a solution of the 
mystery connected with the origin 
and history of the little poem. The 
conceptions are Milton’s; the versifi- 
cation, and little else, is Miss Lloyd's, 

In saying this, however, we dis- 
claim all purpose of detracting from 
her merits as a poet. It is some- 
thing to her credit that she should 
have been familiar with Milton's 
prose writings. For there are many 
professedly literary men,. and still 
more professedly literary women, to 
whom these products of his mighty 
genius are unknown except by 
report, and there are others, avowing 
a high admiration for these writings 
and often using excerpts from them 
to garnish their own discourse, whose 
reading has been confined to the 
comparatively short and _ popular 
tractates, such as his celebrated letter 
on Education and his Areopagitica 
or Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 
It is something still more to her 
credit that she possessed the mind 
and the heart—the one to comprehend 
and the other to appreciate—a pas- 
sage of such intellectual and moral 
grandeur as that which supplied in- 
spiration to her pen. And passing 
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over other indications of genius and 
skill, it is, finally, greatly to her credit, 
that she succeeded in transfusing the 
thoughts of Milton into verse so 
rhythmically appropriate as to de- 
ceive, however unintentionally on 
her part, his admirers, both in Eng- 
land and America. 

We propose to republish the poem, 
partly because it is worthy of the 
compliment, and partly because it 
will probably be new to many of the 
readers of our magazine. We pro- 
pose, also, to publish, in connection 
with it, the passage from Milton to 
which reference has been made; and 
this for several reasons. The cor- 
respondence between the two pieces 
presents a literary incident of curious 
interest. An occasion, we will not 
say excuse, is thus afforded us of 
introducing to our readers, to many 
of whom it may be new, one of the 
most characteristic, sublime, and 
beautiful passages to be found in 
Milton’s prose writings. Although 


to an extent equaled by scarcely 
any other author he has incorporated 


himself, so to express it, with the 
productions of his pen, we know not 
where in the same compass he has told 
us so much of his person and habits, 
nor where he has given us an insight 
at once so deep and so clear into his 
feelings, and into the workings of 
that mind which, notwithstanding all 
the results of its gigantic labors lie 
before us, is still enveloped in mys- 
tery more profound than that which 
invests any other great genius, ancient 
ormodern. We do not know where 
we shall find in the same space more 
memorable sayings, clothed in nobler 
language — sayings applicable to all 
the adverse conditions and vicissi- 
tudes of life, scarcely less than to 
the appalling calamity, as all but 
Milton would have regarded it, which 
furnished the occasion for them. As 
we contemplate in the light of his 
own truthful words his heroic pur- 
pose to persevere in what he regard- 
ed the path of duty, with this calamity 
threatening him at every forward 
step—his calm, uncomplaining resig- 
nation to the willof Providence after 
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the dire evil had actually befallen 
him ; and how that which would have 
overwhelmed and crushed any other 
spirit, only aroused him to enter- 
prises of loftier import, and girded 
him for achievements of more en- 
during worth—we are no longer 
amazed and perplexed by the mys- 
teriousness of the providence, but 
can unite with him in hailing the loss 
of his earthly vision as the special 
manifestation of the divine favor to 
him and to the world. Had Milton 
not lost his sight, the world would 
not have had the Paradise Lost, 
nor Paradise Regained, nor Samson 
Agonistes, or, if atall, not as they 
now are, nor so worthy of the 
world’s admiration. 

We are aware how unwelcome is a 
long ‘grace’ when the appetite is 
whetted for the repast, and such, to 
some degree, is that of the reader, 
unless we have failed utterly in the 
design of these prefatory remarks ; 
so we add merely that, in order to 
designate some points of correspond- 
ence between the original and the 
imitation, we have put a few passages 
of the former in italics. 


LINES BY MISS LLOYD, 


I am old and blind ! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown ; 
Afflicted and deserted by my kind, 

Yet I am not cast down. 


Iam weak, yet strong ; 

I murmur not that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to Thee. 


O merciful One ! 
When men are furthest, then thou art most near ; 
When friends pass by, my weaknesses to shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place— 
And there is no more night, 


On my bended knee, 

I recognize thy purpose, clearly shown: 

My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, thyself alone. 


IT have naught to fear! 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing ; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 

Can come no evil thing. 
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Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been 
Wrapped in radiance from thy sinless land, 
Which eye hath never seen. 


Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes— 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow— 
The earth in darkness lies, 


In a purer clime, 
Thy being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 
Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine. 


EXTRACT FROM MILTON. 


Let us now come to the charges which 
were brought against myself. Is there 
any thing reprehensible in my manners or 
my conduct? Surely nothing. What no 
one, not totally divested of all gencrous 
sensibility, would have done, he reproach- 
es me with want of beauty and loss of 
sight: 


“* A monster huge and hideous, void of sight.” 


I certainly never supposed that I should 
have been obliged to enter into a compe- 
tition for beauty with the Cyclops; but 
he immediately corrects himself and says, 
“though not indeed huge, for there can 
not be a more spare, shriveled, and blood- 
less form.” It is of no moment to say 
any thing of personal appearance, yet lest 
(as the Spanish vulgar, implicitly confid- 
ing in the relations of their priests, be- 
lieve of heretics) any one, from the re- 
presentations of my enemies, should be 
led to imagine that I have either the head 
of a dog, or the horn of a rhinoceros, I 
will say something on the subject, that I 
may have an opportunity of paying my 
grateful acknowledgments to the Deity, 
and of refuting the most shameless lies. I 
do not know that I was ever once noted for 
deformity, by any one who ever saw me; 
but the praise of beauty I am not anxious 
to obtain. My stature certainly is not 
tall; but it rather approaches the middle 
than the diminutive. Yet what if it were 
diminutive, when so many men, illustrious 
both in peace and war, have been the 
same? And how can that be called di- 
minutive, whichis great enough for every 
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virtuous achievement? . . I wish 
I could with equal facility refute what 
this barbarous opponent has said of my 
blindness; but I can not doit; and [| 
must submit to the affliction. It is not 
so wretched to be blind, as it is not tobe 
capable of enduring blindness. But why 
should not I endure a misfortune, which 
it behoves every one to be prepared to 
endure if it should happen; which may, 
in the common course of things, happen 
to any man; and which has been known 
to happen to the most distinguished and 
virtuous persons in history. [Here fol- 
low the names of various characters an- 
swering to the description just given as 
distinguished and virtuous persons. THe 
then proceeds with his own case, thus:] 
And with respect to myself, though I have 
accurately examined my conduct, and 
scrutinized my soul, I call thee, O God, 
the searcher of hearts, to witness, that I 
am not conscious, either in the more 
early or in the later periods of my life, of 
having committed any enormity, which 
might have deservedly marked me out 
as a fit subject for such a calamitous visi- 
tation. 

But since my enemies boast that this 
affliction is only a retribution for the 
transgressions of my pen, I again invoke 
the Almighty to witness, that I never, at 
any time, wrote any thing which I did not 
think agreeable to truth, to justice, and to 
piety. This was my persuasion then, and 
I feel the same persuasion now. Nor was 
I ever prompted to such exertions by the 
influence of ambition, by the lust of lu- 
cre or of praise; it was only by the con- 
viction of duty and the feeling of patriot- 
ism, a disinterested passion for the ex- 
tension of civil and religious liberty. 

Thus, therefore, when I was_ publicly 
solicited to write a reply to the Defense 
of the royal cause, when I had to con- 
tend with the pressure of sickness, and 
with the apprehension of soon losing the 
sight of my remaining eye, and when my 
medical attendants clearly announced, 
that if I did engage in the work, it would 
be irreparably lost, their premonitions 
caused no hesitation, and inspired no dis 
may. I would not have listened to the 
voice even of Esculapius himself from the 
shrine of Epidauris, in preference to the 
suggestions of the heavenly monitor 
within my breast; my resolution was un- 
shaken, though the alternative was either 
the loss of my sight, or the desertion of 
my duty. . . . I considered that 
many had purchased a less good by a 
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greater evil, the meed of glory by theloss 
of life; but that I might procure great 
good by little suffering ; that though Iam 
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science ; mine keeps from my view only 
the colored surfaces of things, while it 
leaves me at liberty to contemplate the 
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blind, I might still discharge the most 
honorable duties, the performance of 
which, as it is something more durable 
than glory, ought to be an object of supe- 


beauty and stability of virtue and of 
truth. How many things are there be- 
sides, which I would not willingly see; 
how many which I must see against my 


oe 
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perior admiration and esteem : I resolved, 
therefore, to make the short interval of 
sight which was left me to enjoy as benefi- 
cialas possible to the public interest, Thus 
itis clear by what motives I was governed 
inthe measures which I took and the loss- 
es which I sustained. Let then the calum- 
niators of the divine goodness cease to re- 
vile, or to make me the object of their 
superstitious imaginations. Let them 
consider that my situation, such as it is, 
is neither an object of my shame or my 
regret ; that my resolutions are too firm 
to be shaken ; that J am not depressed by 
any sense of the divine displeasure ; that 
on the other hand, in the most momen- 
tous periods, I have had full experience 
of the divine favor and protection ; and 
that, in the solace and the strength which 
have been diffused into me from above, 
I have been enabled to do the will of 
God; that I may oftener think on what 
he has bestowed, than on what he has 
withheld; that, in short,I am unwilling to 
exchange my consciousness of rectitude 
with that of any other person; and that 
I feel the recollection a treasured store of 
tranquillity and delight, But, if the choice 
were necessary, I would, sir, prefer my 
blindness to yours; yours is a cloud 
spread over the mind, which darkens 
both the light of reason and of con- 


will; and how few which I feel any anxi- 
ety to see? There is, as the Apostle 
has remarked, a way to strength through 
weakness. Let me then be the most fee- 
ble creature alive, as long as that feeble- 
ness serves to invigorate the energies of 
my rational and immortal spirit; as long 
as in that obscurity in which I am enve- 
loped, the light of the divine presence the 
more clearly shines; then, ix the propor- 
tion as I am weak, I shall’ be invineibly 
strong ; and in the proportion as I am 
blind, I shall more clearly see. Oh! that 
I may thus be perfected by feebleness, and 
irradiated by obscurity ! And, indeed, 
in my blindness I enjoy, in no inconsider- 
able degree, the favor of the Deity, who 
regards me with the more tenderness and 
compassion in the proportion as Iam able 
to behold nothing but himself. Alas! for 
him who insults me, who maligns and 
merits public execration! For the divine 
law not only shields me from injury, but 
almost renders me too sacred to attack ; 
not, indeed, so much from the privations 
of my sight, as from the overshadowing 
of those heavenly wings which seem to 
have occasioned this obscurity ; and which 
when occasioned He is wont to illuminate 
with an interior light more precious and , 
more pure, 
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SKETCH OF PLAN OF OPERATIONS FOR THE SPRING CAMPAIGN OF 1865, 


SuerMan’s ultimate objective point 
is doubtless Richmond, before which 
he expects to form a junction with 
Grant, forcing General Lee either to 
evacuate Virginia, or to accept battle 
at great disadvantage, and with cer- 
tain defeat by superior numbers. 
His immediate objective points are 
possibly Fayetteville, and certainly 
Raleigh and Petersburg. His present 
position (at or near Camden, S. C.) 
and movements indicate a purpose to 
avoid Charlotte, and to move on Fay- 
etteville either directly or through 
Wilmington by way of Cheraw or 
Florence, effecting a junction with 
Schofield, from Wilmington, whose 
force is about 15,000 men. I estimate 
Sherman’s force at not exceeding 
35,000 men, exclusive of 4000 cav- 
alry. 

This plan of campaign may be 
signally foiled: 

1st. The troops now concentrated 
under Hardee at Cheraw, some 10,000 
infantry and light artillery,in conjunc- 
tion with the cavalry under Hamp- 
ton, should oppose Sherman’s ad- 
vance, and do all possible to delay his 
march, making an obstinate defense of 
the line of the Pedee, for a time at 
least. 

2d. The forces ‘at Charlotte, about 
6000 infantry and light artillery, 
should be sent by rail, via Raleigh, 
to Smithfield, N. C., as soon as Sher- 
man’s movements are uncovered so 
clearly as to indicate his line of march 
to be the one anticipated. 

3d. From Smithfield this force 
should march at the proper moment, 
and form a junction, at or in advance 
of Fayetteville, with Hardee, who 
would fall back gradually before Sher- 
man. 

4th. Bragg should retire from his 
present position about Fish Creek, 
near Wilmington, by railroad to 
Warsaw, and march thence to Fay- 
etteville,(47 miles,) so as to reach that 
place at the same time with the troops 
from Charlotte. He should cover or 


conceal his movements, from Scho- 
field by his cavalry, and a strong line 
of skirmishers, and some light artil- 
lery, which may be sacrificed if nec- 
essary. 

By these means there would be as- 
sembled at Fayetteville: 


Hardee’s corps, (infantry and 
artillery,) . ; 

Army of Tennessee, 

Bragg’s forces, . 


10,000 
. 6,000 
10,000 


Infantry and artillery, 26,000 


But Sherman will have a well-dis- 
ciplined and organized army of 35,- 
000 men, flushed with a series of suc- 
cesses, to cope with which, especially 
in the present condition of our forces, 
we should have at least an equal num- 
ber of men. The deficiency of some 
9000 men can only be drawn in sea- 
son for the emergency, from General 
Lee’s army, and [ would urge that 
that number of men be held to be 
detached for the service, in time to 
effect a junction with the other troops 
to be concentrated at Fayetteville. 
We could then confidently attack 
Sherman, expect to destroy his army, 
and be left free at once to effect a 
junction with General Lee, with all 
our forces, except perhaps Bragg’s 
corps, which might be required to 
watch Schofield. We could then 
attack Grant with superior numbers 
and defeat him signally. 

Should Sherman, however, be able 
to effect a junction with Schofield, he 
will then have about 50,000 men, a 
force which would be too large to con- 
tend with, as arranged in the forego- 
ing sketch. 

In such a contingency, I can see no 
other means of preventing the com- 
plete attainment of the main objects 
of Sherman’s campaign than by the 
prompt evacuation of our lines at 
Petersburg, and the occupation of 
those prepared for such an’ emergen- 
ey around Richmond, and by detach- 


ing 25,000 men to unite with the foree 
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already in North-Carolina, and give 
immediate battle to Sherman, which 
could be done with almost certain 
decisive success. After which the 
whole army should be hastened back 
to Virginia to raise the siege of Rich- 
mond. 

Present events tending to force the 
evacuation of Richmond, it would 
seem a necessary part of the strategy 
of the campaign that the Confederate 
States Government should be pre- 
viously removed to some point that 
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would free the army from the neces- 
sity of protecting it, and thus, at the 
same time, diminish the importance 
which the enemy attaches to Rich- 
mond as the capital of the Confeder- 
ate States. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Charlotte, N. C., March 1, 1865. 
(Signed) G. T. Beaurecarp, 
General. 
To Gen. Joseru E. Jonnston, 
Commanding Dept., etc., etc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 





CONCERNING CONCEIT. 


Prive may be called the Proteus of 
the whole brood of evil passions. 
Many would not be slow also to de- 
clare it the parent of them all. Some 
divines have regarded it as man’s 
original sin; and Milton is very well 
satisfied that it was the root of evil 
in Satan’s case. It may be defined 
to be the feeling which is aroused by 


the perception of some supposed ad- 
vantage or superiority over others. 
Pride, therefore, implies comparison. 
One could no more be proud with- 
out reference to another whom he ap- 
prehended to be inferior, than he 
could be taller without reference to 


another who was shorter. But its 
manifestations are diverse. One 
proud man is prompted to evince the 
comparative feeling which possesses 
him, by depreciating his fellow who 
is the object of the comparison, and 
thus his pride becomes haughtiness. 
Another, of a different temperament, 
evinces the same feeling by attempt- 
ing to display his own superiority, 
instead of degrading his rival; and 
then we call his pride vanity or con- 
ceit. In one man, pride is suspicious, 
envious, and ready to take the alarm, 
at the appearance of competition; in 
another it is so happily confirmed, 
that it reposes good-naturedly in the 
sense of its unapproachable superi- 
ority, and is condescendingly kind to 
the rest of mortals. 

As pride is the feeling which arises 


upon the apprehension of some supe- 
riority in self, and as self-love is uni- 
versal, it would appear evident that 
all men must be sensible to this plea- 
sure. In other words, every body 
has his conceit. And it is the pre- 
rogative of this foible to bid defiance 
to right reason, in the wisest as well 
as the weakest of mankind. Great- 
ness is no guarantee against the in- 
dulgence of conceit, about things of 
which, even though pride were proper 
in other excellencies, it is preposter- 
ous to be proud. How often is the 
statesman, whose skill in arts or 
arms is admired and envied by all 
the world, more gratified by his dex- 
terity in some game of chance? It 
is said that Alexander the Great 
plumed himself upon his ability to 
hold more wine than any other mor- 
tal; that Cicero was especially vain 
of his readiness at puns; that the 
great Napoleon was vain of a beauti- 
ful hand; and that even the lofty 
Washington was conceited about his 
horsemanship. Moralists are much 
given to a species of grave amuse- 
ment, which consists in bringing the 
vagaries of the human heart to the 
measuring-rod of reason, in order 
that the absurdity of their form may 
be made evident. There is no feel- 
ing which offers a better subject for 
this than conceit. The multitudes, 
who plume themselves upon their 
family descent, are gravely asked, 
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whether they suppose the merit of 
the qualities which distinguished their 
ancestors, is heritable, like their lands 
and bullocks, and are reminded that 
if they have not similar _personal 
merits of their own, the distinction 
of their race is only a pedestal, upon 
which their defect is elevated that it 
may be more extensively despised. 
The purse-proud are reminded that 
money just as often represents the 
fraud, stinginess, and sordid mean- 
nesses by which it has been acquired, 
as any admirable quality. Cowper 
skillfully analyzes the illusion by 
which the inflated squire expands his 
personality, in a certain sense, over 
his possessions, and arrogates excel- 
lence to himself from the superior 
fatness of his clods, the bigness of 
his bullock and swine, and the fleet- 
ness of his horse and dog; and very 
faithfully exhorts him upon this sort 
of petit-larceny of merits : 
* Leave Ringwood’s praise alone; 

The hound, more honest, envies not thine own.” 
For which virtuous interposition 
honest Ringwood was doubtless duly 
grateful, uniess, indeed, his dogship 
took this not unnatural view of 
the matter, that the proper busi- 
ness of the master, who could 
speak, was to sound the praises 
of the dog, who could not—an ar- 
rangement which made the beast the 
important character, and the man his 
lackey. But the best butt of all is 
the vanity of the male or female fop- 
ling. How unworthy, that a creature 
whose prime distinction is his ration- 
ality, should neglect the graces of 
the soul, to adorn the part which 
allieS him with beasts and reptiles! 
That he who is, in his own resources, 
the most naked and helpless of 
bipeds, should ruffle so conceitedly 
in the borrowed spoils of birds, 
sheep, and silkworms! That the 
breast should be filled and the cheek 
be flushed with as proud a glow, for 
the newly discovered color of a 
ribbon, the unprecedented involu- 
tions of a bow, or the placing of a 
button where a button was never 
placed before, as that which might 
thrill the heart of the patriot who is 
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hailed as the Father of his country! 
But the most biting part of the jest 
is, that the high immortal, in this 
his chosen competition with the lowly 
animal, should always be surpassed 
by his irrational rivals; being out. 
done in gracefulness by a cat, in 
sleckness by a snake, in swiftness by 
a fox, and in strength by an ass. 
This satire has too its sacred part; 
for conceit has not hesitated in its 
protean changes to assume the guise 
of sanctity. Divines find their sub- 
ject of similar rebuke, in “spiritual 
pride ;” that preposterous inflation, 
which presumes upon its possession 
of much Christianity, forgetting that 
this is professedly a religion for spir- 
itual paupers, the foundation of which 
is laid in the doctrine of total and 
original depravity, whose prime exer- 
cises are confessing and begging, 
whose scheme God devised expressly 
to “exclude boasting,” and whose 
most appropriate grace is humility. 
But nevertheless does conceit make 
a pretext of this religion, to say: 
“Stand by thyself; come not nigh 
me; I am holier than thou.” Does 
the victim of this pride detect it, and 
cast it out by the door? It returns 
by the window, for forthwith his 
heart begins to whisper, with new 
pride: ‘Soul, how lovely is thy hu- 
mility!” Does he now perceive that 
he is vain of his very lowliness? 
Then his heart whispers still another 
cause of self-gratulation: ‘ Soul, 
how keen thy perspicacity! Thou 
canst analyse thyself with lightning 
clearness. Thou art not, like duller 
mortals, the victim of self-ignorance 
and unconscious delusions !” 
Suppose, reader, that you should 
hear the retort made upon the critic 
himself: ‘ And is not thine likewise 
a conceit, which prompts thee to 
probe so keenly the conceit of oth- 
ers? Is not satire also the language 
of pride and arrogance?” Let us 
suppose that an application should be 
made to him, of the fable of Diogenes 
and Alexander the Great, which re- 
lates that the cynic philosopher, en- 
tering the presence of the king with 
disrespectful indifference, said, “I 
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trample on the pride of Alexander ;” 
when the latter answered: ‘ Yes, 
and with greater pride.” Still, Dio- 
cenes will reply, that, if he is him- 
self convicted of the universal mala- 
dy, it is only another evidence of the 
proposition which he set out to ilus- 
trate; which was, its universality. 
And Diogenes’s conceit will teach him 
tourge this as an argument d fortiori; 
how subtile must the Proteus be, if 
he reduces even the acute cynic to 
his herd ? 

Conceit, however, manifestly afflicts 
its victims unequally. Some nations 
betray a much stronger proclivity to 
it than others. The Continentals 
think that, in its haughtier forms, it 
is peculiarly prominent in John Bull, 
who is religiously persuaded that 
Britannia rules the waves; that her 
queen is the first of queens; that her 
capital is the biggest of cities ; that 
the British Parliament is the wisest 
of legislatures; that Bull himself is 
right by prescription in all his opin- 
ions; that his social state and wealth 
are so enviable in the eyes of the less 
fortunate remainder of mortals, that 
every one he meets is, of course, 
scheming to intrude into their enjoy- 
ment by some illicit means; and that 
London fog, beef-steak, and brown- 
stout are unquestionably superior to 
those institutions in any other land. 

But the acute biographer of Captain 
Sam Slick has propounded the opin- 
ion that the conceit of the “ univer- 
sal Yankee nation” is far superior, 
and confessedly ‘‘ beats creation ;”’ an 
opinion in which not only the British 
people, but mankind in general, are 
now almost unanimously agreed. 
And, as it is the established doctrine 
with the American people, that the 
majority must always be right, this 
conclusion must be accepted as indis- 
putable, that we are the most con- 
ceited people in the world. Should 
the reader happen to bring together 
the beginning and end of this portion 
of our essay, thus getting the initial 
and concluding facts into juxtaposi- 
tion, that, according to Milton, sin 
first began in Satan’s pride, and that 
the Yankee is the most conceited of 


men, we caution him to remember, 
that the inference thereby suggested 
is not ours, but Milton’s—and the 
majority’s. And it was a Yankee 
(not we) who was heard arguing from 
this trait of his compatriots, most in- 
geniously, as follows: ‘The Yankee 
can not go to heaven; proof—those 
who go there will be satisfied there, 
But the Yankee is so thoroughly con- 
vinced that he is ‘’cuter’ than every 
body else, that no one can ‘fix’ things 
so well, but that he will see a way to 
‘improve’ them, and itch to do it. 
But things in heaven are unchangea- 
ble, and so can not be improved.” 
Q. E. D. 

But, more seriously, conceit is un- 
doubtedly the fruitful mother of 
speculative error. The pert and vain 
understanding is determined to utter 
something notable; and so, rather 
than win a true distinction by the 
only honest mode, (‘to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days,”) it 
affects the skeptic or transcenden- 
talist. Hence this age, like most 
others, swarms with a race of half- 
fledged mystics, pantheists, and un- 
believers, who are heretical in the- 
ology and philosophy from sheer 
affectation and vanity ; who go about 
retailing the cant of their heresiarchs, 
and uttering obscure novelties, (old 
errors revived,) as a sort of cheap 
substitute for profundity. They tell 
us with a sigh, that they can no 
longer be satisfied (they wish they 
could!) with the views of philosophy 
and theology which satisfied a Gas- 
sendi, a Bacon, a Newton, a Clarke, 
and a Butler. They have dived 
deeper into the abysses of the “‘in- 
tuitional consciousness,’ and have 
gained a clearer insight into truth. 
Sometimes they are heard, with a 
conceit still more affected, professing 
a wish that they could believe as 
their fathers did. They really ad- 
mire Jesus of Nazareth; indeed, they 
are quite disposed to patronize him. 
They are willing, at least, to give him 
one niche in their gallery of heroes, 
along with a Zoroaster, a Woden, a 
Socrates, a Mohammed, a Napoleon, 
and a Kant. They avow that this 
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thing the Christians call faith, would 
be very pleasing; it is se child-like, 
so composing, so beautiful. But, 
alas! they must pay the penalty of 
their greater wisdom; their superior 
light must needs dissipate those 
graceful and venerable myths which 
at once awed and fascinated the ruder 
minds we have mentioned, and so 
they are compelled to relinquish the 
pleasing puerilities of the Bible, al- 
though it is done quite sadly. 

Now what is all this but mere con- 
ceit ? which rather than permit its 
authors to pass along in that obscure 
mediocrity which is their due, will be 
singular by being erroneous; which 
prefers to be cheated, rather than to 
be insignificant. And what is the 
true motive of the species of diction 
which they affect, where perspicu- 
ous simplicity is carefully shunned, 
where new or perverted terms are 
employed to express old ideas, in 
order that the unsubstantial charac- 
ter of the thought may be concealed 
by the tinsel of seeming novelty, and 
where speculations are obtruded, not 
because they are seen to be true, but 
because they are believed to be in- 
genious? So, much of the maudlin 
profundities of transcendentalism is 
but a trick of its teachers to flatter 
themselves and their pupils into a 
belief of their own intellectual great- 
ness. It is thus the plan works: 
Let the author fill his pages with a 
flood of strange, long, hard terms, 
which shall be sufficiently unintelli- 
gible, and yet tease the reader’s mind 
with the phantom of a resemblance 
to sense and solid reason, and let him 
make himself, by some artifice, ‘‘ the 
fashion ” in the literary clique which 
he affects. As the pupil fares along 
through his lucubrations, like Mil- 
ton’s Satan through Chaos, “nigh 
foundered, treading the crude con- 
sistence half on foot, half flying,” 
his mental vanity very surely fur- 
nishes the desired inference. Says 
the reader: “If these speculations 
are thus obscure to my acute dis- 
crimination, (his possession of which 
is self-evident,) how grandly profound 
must be the mind which could pro- 
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duce them all!’’ So likewise the 
master provides for the scholar ag 
ready recompense for this tribute of 
adulation, in a cognate deduction, 
It is this: “But I also comprehend 
and love, at least, much of this high 
mystery, which to the baser many is 
asealed book. Am I not also entitled 
to call myself of the esoteric circle ?” 
So, conceit spurs on the reader to ap- 
plaud and ape his Corypheus, to 
echo his muddy dicta, and to at- 
tempt to babble in his pedantic gib- 
berish. The writers and the readers 
of this species of philosophy, falsely 
so-called, form a species of “mutual 
admiration society.” 

Intellectual vanity has done yet 
wider mischief in another way, which, 
if less criminal and disreputable, 
has been more general. This foible 
perpetually betrays men into an over- 
weening confidence in the certainty 
of the deductions of reason, and a 
disregard for its proper limitations, 
Men speculate as boldly as though a 
thousand errors had not evinced the 
liability of their understandings to 
error; and when once their darling 
speculations are published, conceit 
forbids that they should be ques- 
tioned. It is not pleasant to him 
whose trade is philosophizing, to re- 
member how often the current and 
general opinions of ages have been 
found at fault; how not only prop- 
ositions which were believed to be the 
clearest deductions of science have 
been exploded, but dogmas held for 
necessary axioms have been shown 
to be not even truths, and much less 
self-evident truths; for how many 
generations the Ptolemaic system of 
the skies was held, and how, after 
Galileo had seen its undoubted falsity 
in the first revelations of his rude 
telescopes, the logicians both of Rome 
and Geneva continued to prove by 
rule and figure of logic, that it was 
undoubtedly true; how the scholas- 
tic ages founded their systems of 
pneumatics and hydrostatics upon 
the axiom that ‘nature abhors va- 
cuum,” until Torricelli showed that 
this abhorrence only extended to the 
height of thirty-three feet, over an 
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inclosed column of water; how even 
Des Cartes was governed in his theory 
of the mov ements of the universe by 
the old maxim “that no body 
ean act where it is not,’’ while New- 
ton showed that every instance of 
planetary attraction, that great law 
Shick binds the worlds in order, was 
an example of a body exer ting its 
force beyond the limits of its own ex- 
istence; and above all, how the Scrip- 
tures, in teaching us that God made 
the world out of nothing, exploded 
that proposition, which the whole an- 
cient world had held as self-evident, 
that eternal, self-existent matter was 
as necessary to the creative act as 
an eternal, self-existent Creator. 
Were the wise men of olden times 
fools, as compared with us? Should 
we conclude them so, this would be 
the best proof that we are the fools 
above all predecessors. They were 
men; and the proper inference to be 
drawn from their persistent errors, 
is that the human understanding, 
though a precious instrument when 
guided by caution, humility and dili- 
gence, is an instrument at best feeble 
and imperfect. 

It had been well for man, also, if 
he had exercised lowliness enough to 
acknowledge what the human mind 
cannot compass, and to recognize its 
proper limitations. Most speculative 
errors may be traced to an unwilling- 
ness to acquiesce in inscrutable mys- 
tery as one of their sources. Men 
have been like Milton’s evil angels, 
who sought to beguile the ae of 
their remorse : 

“ Reasoning high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


Thus have they been ever beating 
against the walls of the incompre- 
hensible, As the crowning absurdity 
of this intellectual conceit stands 
the axiom that nothing can be be- 
lieved which is not also intelligible. 
Men forget that while the evidence 
on which we believe must be intelligi- 
ble, in order to produce rational be- 
lief, the proposition evidenced may 
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be in large part unintelligible, and 
yet be most manifestly true. Indeed, 
by this arrogant rule we could believe - 
nothing, for there is nothing so fa- 
miliarly known that it does not in- 
volve an incomprehensible mystery. 
When man has learned the highest 
wisdom of his race, every blade of 
grass which he crushes beneath his 
feet involves a mystery which he can 
not solve, and an organism whose 
construction he can not imitate. Does 
he study himself, the knowing, intel- 
ligent subject? He does not know 
what is the tie which connects the 
conscious spirit with the corporeal 
senses through which alone he 
studies and observes. Does he specu- 
late about the organic world, and dis- 
play his learning about all trees, 
from the cedar of Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall. Hecan not define that vegetable 
life which gives character to them all, 
nor tell what he means by the vi- 
tality which distinguishes a plant 
from a stone, or that which separates 
aman from a plant. 

Itis a familiar and just trope which 
represents intellection by vision, 
truth by light, and ignorance by dark- 
ness. The limited domain of any 
finite mind may therefore be aptly 
compared to a circle of light bounded 
by darkness. The circle of light 
possessed by the learned is wider 
than that beheld by the unlearned— 
both alike have their circumferences 
of darkness. Thereis no line of light 
radiating from the centre, or crossing 
the illuminated disk as a chord, 
which does not gradually hide its 
ends in thick night. Let man in- 
crease his knowledge, and thereby 
extend his circle of light—still he has 
only pushed off a little farther the 
dark boundary of the unknown; and 
he has increased also the length of 
that circumference of ignorance by 
which his knowledge is bounded. 
He has just so much multiplied the 
points at which his knowledge ter- 
minates in the unknown. He, there- 
fore, who knows most is most con- 
scious of ignorance. The greater his 
knowledge, the more numerous the 
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points at which he feels himself ar- 
rested by his own ignorance. 

Hence it follows that the wisest 
are ever the most humble. It is the 
sciolist who is puffed up by his 
scanty acquisitions. ‘‘ With the 
lowly is wisdom.” It follows equally 
that with the increase of knowledge, 
humility of mind becomes more and 
more necessary. As the points are 
multiplied where knowledge is arrest- 
ed by the unknown, more frequent 
and larger demands are made upon 
the submissive spirit, to own its 
weakness, and pause in its inquiries. 
This will be true evenin heaven; for 
as man can never become omniscient, 
one effect of the increase of his pow- 
ers and knowledge will be to extend 
the length of that boundary of dark- 
ness by which his vision will still be 
embraced. As questions are solved 
which are now mysteries to us, new 
mysteries will emerge, grander, more 
profound, more numerous, of whose 
existence our feeble minds are now 
unconscious. The new truths ac- 
quired will doubtless explain many 
things now inexplicable, in the rela- 
tions of the truths we now hold; but 
those new truths will also doubtless 
unfold novel and grand relations be- 
tween themselves, disclosing the ex- 
istence of still higher mysteries, be- 
fore which the soul must still bow. 
So that by the very reason more is 
comprehended, more things must be 
believed which can not be compre- 
hended. 

Pride and conceit are aspiring; 
and yet it is demonstrable that their 
whole brood are debasing to the soul 
in which they harbor, while humili- 
ty is elevating. Pride and humility 
imply a comparison between him who 
feels them.and some other. The 
proud man is proud because he fan- 
cies himself superior in something to 
the person with whom he compares 
himself. The humble man is hum- 
ble, because he sees himself below 
the standard of his comparison. In 
the numerous gradations of wisdom 
and excellence, any person who is 
neither in the lowest place of all nor 
in the seat of divine perfection has 
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both superiors and inferiors. He 
might, therefore, either feel pride as 
he compared himself with those be. 
low him, or humility as he measured 
himself with those above him. — This, 
then, is the character of pride and 
conceit, to look habitually downward 
at the inferiority and defects beneath 
them. But the trait of the humble 
man is, that he contemplates, and 
aspires after the excellence that is 
above him. He is humble, because 
he looks ever above him, at a stand- 
ard of excellence which attracts and 
elevates, while it rebukes hin. 
Which, then, is the ennobling habit 
of soul? It is humility which sets 
the soul in the path of ascending ex- 
cellence ; while pride, looking at the 
abject things beneath itself, places it 
in the indolent and vile descent to. 
ward those groveling things with 
which alone its selfishness will per- 
mit comparison. 

These diverse influences are propa- 
gated in two ways. The sense of 
defect is the stimulus to effort. He 
who looks above and is perpetually 
humbled by his sense of inferiority, 
finds in the habitual objects of his 
comparison at once the spur to no- 
bler exertions, and the model for his 
self-improvement. But he who only 
gratifies his self-love by comparisons 
which may minister arguments for 
self-gratulation, is attracted away 
from consciousness of defect, and 
consequently makes no effort to rise. 
Second, the character is always as- 
similated to the objects with waich it 
is most familiar. And with what ob- 
ject can the soul be so truly said to 
converse as with those by which it 
habitually measures itself? Since it 
is the nature of humility to measure 
itself by things nobler than itself, 
and of pride to compare itself only 
with the viler, humility is the enno- 
bling, aspiring temper, and pride the 
abject and degrading. Pride is the 
vulture, which fancies that it is soar- 
ing at a lofty height as it prowls on 
level wing above the tree-tops, be- 
cause its eyes are ever bent down- 
ward to the garbage on which it 
battens. Humility is the eagle, which, 
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as she soars beyond mortal ken to- 
ward the sun, says not that she is 
high, because her eye is filled with 
the glories of the Empyrean to which 
she mounts. 

It may now be comprehended why 
profound humility is the characteris- 
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tic of the noblest natures. And it 
may be justly concluded of every 
system of education, or of social or 
religious institutions, that just in 
proportion as they generate conceit, 
they are mischievous and corrupt- 
ing. 
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Tue hyena complained to the leop- 
ards that the lion was growing lordly 
and lazy, and lay snoring in his den, 
surrounded by his lioness and cubs, 
while the poor jackal had to hunt 
for him, bring in the prey, and divide 
it with the idle pack. A pleasant- 
looking leopard, whose white spots 
shone brightly on a ground of cop- 
per, replied that the Great Spirit had 
given the jackal an instinct to hunt 
for the lion, and that he had never 
been known to hunt for himself with- 
out the supervision of the beast 
which protected him. ‘ But,” an- 
swered the hyena, ‘“ the old jackal- 
driver is saucy as well as lazy, and 
growls contemptuously at his bet- 
ters, who hunt and kill their own lambs 
in an honest way.” Thereupon a 
howl was raised, and the beasts all 
resolved to go to the lion’s den and 
chastise him for his insolence. And 
the fox made them a song for their 
march about the wrongs and_ ill- 
treatment of the jackal. But when 
they came to march, the orator and 
the poet and the benevoleni leopard 
all hung back. The hyena said that 
he had to stay behind to attend to 
the national interests of the beasts, 
that his hatred of the lion was well 
known, and that the recusant leo- 
pard should be forced to go, since his 
friendship for the lion was notorious. 

The fox said he must stay with his 
foxess, who was in a delicate way, 
and one of the little ones had been 
out too late at a hen-roost, and had 
caughta very bad cold. ‘* But,” he 
added, looking at the lagging leopard, 
“T hate all who are skulking behind 
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through friendship for the wicked old 
jackal-driver.” 

So the kind leopard was forced to 
join the army, and his friends were 
so pleased with his conduct that they 
gave him the post of honor and of 
danger. 

On reaching the lion’s den, and 
making known their message to the 
savage tyrant, he roared terribly and 
sprang upon his old friend and man- 
gled him ina very unfriendly way. 
S@the beasts marched back to their 
own country and held a grand pow- 
wow. The mangled leopard wanted 
the hyena to take his place, but the 
hyena said that he was needed ‘to 
stir the great heart of the nation” at 
home, and suggested that the Bengal 
tiger be sent for. 

The fox said that though the health 
of the foxess was not yet restored, 
and though his unfortunate son was 
still suffering from a cold, he was 
willing to make sacrifices for the good 
of the common cause, and would take 
any profitable contract for sharpening 
the claws and whetting the teeth of 
the warriors in the field. Unhappy 
fox that he was, he could not give 
his services for nothing, since he 
wanted a little jewelry and a few deli- 
cacies for his afflicted dame. So the 
Bengal tiger was sent for, and told of 
all the sins of the atrocious despot. 
The fox sharpened his claws and 
whetted his teeth, and sung him the 
song, ‘‘"Tis sweet and glorious to 
die for one’s country.” ‘* What are 
ye afther paying?” replied the tiger. 
The hyena patted him on the shoul- 
der, called him a fine fellow, and said 
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he knew that the best fighters in the fellow-beasts will recognize as the 
world came from the bogs and jun- author of war and the organizer of 
gles of Bengal. ‘‘ Whatareye afther victory.” Next, the treble pipe of 
paving?” once more replied the tiger. the fox was heard: ‘ Fellow-soldiers, 
The lazy old lion, unconscious of my odes have led you to glory, my 
the formidable preparations, had labors in w hetting the teeth and 
bragged over his victory until he had sharpening the claws have insured q 
fallen into a sound sleep, when he brilliant success. Brother warriors, 
was suddenly aroused by the roar of let us take o ff the hide of the ty. 
a vast multitude of furious animals rant and clothe the ill-used jackal.” 
around him. One of his cubs, seeing The leopards with the black spots 
what the end must be, went out, growled their approbation. So they 
kissed the great toe of the tiger, told clad the poor jackal with the lion’s 
him that he was always opposed to skin and nines him into the family 
this jackal-driving, and thought his of beasts. The jackal, in his new 
sire was a wicked old wretch. And dress, thought that he must play the 
to show his zeal and sincerity, at- lion, and refused to hunt for his prey, 
tacked him in his most vulnerable Some days elapsed, when the hyena 
parts. and the fox passed by the den in gay 
A ereat battle ensued. The tiger military costume. (National affairs 
lost his right eye, the deserter cub were not now so urgent, and the foy- 
had his ear cropped off, the friendly ess was much better.) A _ flight of 
leopard was worse lacerated than be- buzzards and a noisome smell warned 
fore, but the leopards with the black them that death had been busy there, 
spots kept out of the melée, till the “Tis the rotten old tyrant,” said the 
old lion was slain. Now, then, while hyena. “No,” answered the fox, 
all were resting from the toils of con- “look, ’tis our poor friend, the jack- 
flict, a voice was suddenly heard. Ht al, he has starved to death;” and 
was from the hyena, (which was sup- here the fox put his tail to his eye and 
posed to be a great way off,) in the seemed toweep. ‘ Never mind your 
attitude of triumph, on the carcass sentimental nonsense,” said the hy- 
of the dead lion. ‘ My friends, we ena, “isn’t the haughty tyrant dead 
have gained a great victory, and also?” ‘Ah! that thought coiforts 
though I have been somewhat aided me,” replied the fox. 
by the Great Spirit, remember that 
brought on this fight. J always pre- 
dicted its happy issue, J always 
cheered the faint-hearted, J always Do your own hunting, and mind 
forced in the reluctant. J/e, my your own business. 


MORAL, 


HINTS TO PARENTS.* 


WE believe that all known religious belief in vicarious suffering, an uni- 
systems, whether true or false, enjoin versal deluge, a world of supreme 
fasting as a duty. The Chinese, the happiness or eternal misery, seems to 
Japanese, the Hindoos, the Moham- point to a common origin for our race. 
medans, the American Indians, as A common tradition in all parts of 
well as the nations of Christendom, the world, among all classes and 
have their stated periods of absti- conditions of men, implies necessarily 
nence from food and carnal indul- the same starting-point. 
gence. ‘This, like the ili ahaa It is scarcely possible that an iden- 
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tity of belief could have sprung up 
simultaneously upon so many dif- 
ferent subjects, among such numer- 
ous nations and tribes in parts so re- 
mote from each other, and connected 
by so little social and commercial in- 
tercourse. ‘That would be a greater 
miracle than any recorded in the 
Bible. Certainly, it is easier to con- 
ceive that the Caucasian and African 
have been ‘“ made of one blood,” than 
that such distinct portions of man- 
kind should concur in certain opin- 
ions, which they all claim to have been 
handed down among them from gen- 
eration to generation. The skeptic 
rejects the teaching of the Bible as 
too hard for belief, only to adopt the 
most childish credulity upon other 
subjects. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
could not credit the miracles of the 
Bible, but found no difficulty in be- 
lieving that God had wrought a spe- 
cial miracle in his own case, and in 
answer to his prayer had signified by 
a voice from heaven the divine appro- 
bation of the publication of a paltry 
book. ‘The infidels of the French 
Revolution proclaimed that the age 
of faith had passed, and that the age 
of reason had come, and they scorn- 
fully rejected a pure and holy God of 
infinite wisdom, to worship an impu- 
dent courtesan, as the Goddess of 
Reason. 

Cordially accepting the Bible as the 
word of God, and fully believing that 
it teaches that ‘‘ all mankind descend- 
ed from Adam and Eve by ordinary 
generation,” we look to its sacred 
pages to discover the origin, intent, 
and signification of a religious rite 
that has prevailed in all ages of the 
world, and among all nations civiliz- 
ed and uncivilized, heathen and evan- 
gelical. 

Some suppose that the first fast 
spoken of in the Bible is that of 
Abraham on the occasion of the death 
of his wife, and that the second is 
that of Jacob when it was reported 
to him that his son Joseph had been 
torn in pieces by wild beasts. But 
there is nothing in the Hebrew word, 
Which in our English version has 
been rendered “ mourn,” that neces- 
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sarily implies that either the bereav- 
ed husband or father exhibited grief 
by abstinence from food. 

We assume, then, that the first re- 
corded fasts are those of the great 
leader of Israel. ‘Three are mention- 
ed, each of forty days’ duration. The 
first, previous to receiving the tables 
of the law ; the second, on account of 
the sin of the children of Israel in 
making and worshiping the golden 
calf; the third, on renewing the tables, 
which had been broken. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that these first recorded 
fasts were all with respect to that 
pure and holy law, which the heaven- 
appointed promulger foresaw would 
be broken to the end of time. Hence 
his humiliation and self-mortification 
in the presence of its dread Author. 

We next read that Joshua and the 
Hebrew rulers wept, fasted, and be- 
moaned themselves before God on ac- 
count of the repulse at Ai. We learn 
that Elijah fasted forty days and 
nights, and this seems to have been 
in preparation for meeting the Lord 
of Hosts on Mount Horeb. 

David fasted when his child of 
treachery and sin lay on its death- 
bed. Daniel fasted and made confes- 
sion of sin for himself and his people. 
Samuel, Ahab, Jehosaphat, the Nin- 
evites, ete., fasted in order to avert 
threatened calamities. Moses ap- 
pointed one stated day in the year— 
the tenth of the month Tisri, on 
which all the tribes of Israel were to 
fast and make confession of sin. 
The Greeks had likewise a stated 
annual fast in which cakes could be 
eaten, but not animal food. Horace 
ridicules, in his own peculiar vein, 
the superstitious mother who expos- 
ed her son naked on the banks of the 
Tiber on a fast day, that she might 
thereby show her thankfulness to 
the gods for his recovery from a 
fever. The satirist thought that the 
gratitude of the mother would cer- 
tainly bring on the death of the child 
by an ague worse than the fever he 
had escaped. A learned commenta- 
tor tells us that the rite of fasting 
was introduced among the Romans 
by Hebrews, Egyptians, and Chal- 
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deans. There seems to be no room to 
doubt that all of them derived the 
rite originally from the Israelites. 
It has been accompanied, in whatso- 
ever age or part of the world found, 
with the idea that mortification of 
the body, self-abasement, and _ self- 
denial, are pleasing to the offended 
majesty of Heaven. Back of this 
lies the thought that the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh ; “‘ and these are con- 
trary the one to the other; so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would.” 
Just as the body of man obstructs 
the light of day (the symbol of Deity), 
does his animal nature prevent the 
shining of spiritual light into his soul. 
Let him walk out on some bright day 
and he will see in the shadow cast 
on the ground a sombre image of 
himself, its groveling and its black- 
ness proclaiming the degradation, 
and the guilt wrought by this body 
of sin and of death. Hence conquest 
over the sensual part of our being 
was so prominent in the Christian 
scheme of religion. Deny thyself 
and take up thy cross was the con- 
stant teaching of its founder. The 
cross was not merely the prophetic 
badge of suffering to be endured, 
but also the glorious ensign under 
which victory was to be won over the 
flesh. Hence the first preachers of 
the gospel frequently spoke of the 
body as crucified, and already dead, 
no longer a source of corruption to 
the soul. ‘‘Now if we be dead with 
Christ we believe that we aiso shall 
live with him.” ‘Ye are dead and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” 
“Wherefore, if ye be dead with 
Christ from the rudiments of the 
world ;” “for if we be dead with him, 
we shall also live with him; if we 
suffer, we shall also reign with him ;” 
“we being dead to sin should live to 
righteousness.” 

It is not strange that under such 
instruction the primitive Christians 
should have been so distinguished 
for austerity and  unworldliness. 
Gibbon has said of them: “ Their 
serious and sequestered life, averse 
to the gay luxury of the age, inured 
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them to chastity, temperance, econ- 
omy, and all the sober domestic 
virtues. As the greater number 
were of some trade or profession, it 
was incumbent on them by the strict. 
est integrity, and the fairest dealing, 
to remove the suspicions which the 
profane are too apt to conceive against 
the appearances of sanctity. The 
contempt of the world exercised jn 
them habits of humility, meckness, 
and patience. Even their faults, or 
rather errors were derived from an 
excess of virtue. Ambitious to ex. 
alt the perfection of the Gospel above 
the wisdom of philosophy, the zeal- 
ous fathers carried the duties of self- 
mortification, of purity, and of* pa- 
tience, to a height which it is scarcely 
possible to attain, and much less 
preserve in our present state of weak- 
ness and corruption.” The Mosaic 
economy aimed at the same thing as 
the Christian, in the destruction of 
greed, covetousness, and worldliness 
in every form. The Israelite, how- 
ever far he dwelt from Jerusalem, 
had to leave his business, his farm, 
his home, and journey thither three 
times a year with all his family. He 
had to pay a tenth of all that he pos- 
sessed to the Levites, and to give 
contributions of other sorts amount- 
ing in all to not less than a fifth of his 
entire income. His land had to lie 
uncultivated every seventh year. 
His Hebrew slave became a freeman 
after six years’ service. He could 
perform no labor in the year of jubi- 
lee, and then the fields and houses 
which he had bought must return to 
their original owners. The primitive 
Christians went beyond even this. 
They sold their possessions and had 
all things in common. 

Now weare far from recommending 
asceticism. We fear that it too often 
ends in gloom, sourness, moroseness, 
and fault-finding. We like to sce 
contentment and cheerfulness always, 
and fun and frolic in their proper 
places. But we do recommend hav- 
ing the passions and appetites in such 
perfect control that they may never 
be injurious to ourselves or others. 
Believing that the Author of Chris- 
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tianity is a God of benevolence, we 
believe also that his injunction of 
self-denial is meant to promote the 
happiness of hiscreatures. We have 
no doubt that the man of fewest 
wantsisthe happiest man. Artificial 
desires increase more rapidly than 
their possible gratification. The 
child is as much pleased with a rusty 
nail, an old piece of iron, a fragment of 
broken plate, as with the rarest and 
most costly toy, until you have culti- 
vated and developed in him a taste for 
the latter. Then he soon wearies of it, 
and wants a new one. Get that, and he 
whines for a third, and so the craving 
is never and can never be satisfied. It 
is thus with grown-up children. In- 
dulgence can never sate the longing 
for some as yet untasted joy. Hence 
man is happy just in proportion to his 
independence of his appetites. Of a 
numerous staff, we thought him to 
be the most habitually cheerful who 
used nor spirits, nor tobacco, nor cof- 
fee, nor tea. It has come within the 
knowledge of the most careless ob- 
server that the self-indulgent are 
never satisfied—the selfish never 
happy; while the continent is ever 
content, and the generous is always 
good-humored. 

But we go further than this, we 
believe self-indulgence and _ selfish- 
ness incompatible with greatness. 
We place these two terms together 
because they are closely allied. The 
self-indulgent man may not at first 
be selfish, nor is he necessarily hard- 
hearted. His natural impulses may 
be all kind. But whenever his own 
ease and personal gratification are to 
be surrendered for the good of coun- 
try or of individuals, he is incapable 
of the sacrifice. War, which calls 
for the greatest amount of physical 
endurance and mental anxiety, de- 
tects the latent selfishness of the 
self-indulgent. Hence the unmanly 
expedients of this class of persons 
to shun military service. Hence the 
magnificent failures of all such men 
in responsible positions. A general 
officer, in speaking to the writer of 
the disastrous career of one whose 
name is almost the synonym of mis- 
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fortune, said: “I knew he must 
fail, he was too selfish a man to suc- 
ceed.” 

We know not how it was with our 
opponents, but certainly on our own 
side, every self-indulgent man met 
with some grave reverse. Their 
love of ease, of comfortable quarters, 
of good living, etc., made them ne- 
glect discipline reconnoissances, or 
some other important duty. The 
Apostle Paul, whose military figures 
prove him to have been well-read in 
the science of war, exhorts Timothy 
to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. 

Here the intimation is very plain 
that the successful soldier, as well as 
the successful Christian, is one who 
can endure hardness and is no efferni- 
nate softling. All of his allusions 
to military life show that he regarded 
it as affording the highest example 
of earnest, honest, unselfish devo- 
tion to a great principle. In the last 
closing scenes of his life, the mind 
of the great apostle reverted to the 
incidents of his toilsome, self-sacri- 
ficing ministry, and he drew his 
comparison from the career of the 
generous and heroic soldier. ‘TI 
have fought a good fight. I have 
finished my course. I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord the righteous judge 
shall give me at that day.” The 
aged warrior expects a crown of 
glory at the hands of the Captain of 
his salvation. 


This view of the subject explains 
the remarkable fact that the highest 
type of Christian character has been 
found in camp. Selfishness and its 
direct offshoot, pride, are the two 
great causes which militate against 
repentance toward God and faith in 


our Lord Jesus Christ. But the 
whole career of the soldier is in 
direct opposition to both. The hot 
weary march, the dreary night- 
watch, the scanty ration, the cheer- 
less bivouac, the fatiguing labor, the 
necessity of yielding to the tastes and 
inclinations of his comrades, the im- 
plicit obedience to be given to his 
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superiors—all these strike at habits 
of self-indulgence and lofty notions 
of self-importance. But if the march 
and the camp cut off the boughs of 
selfishness, the field of battle lays 
the axe at its very roots. The sol- 
dier is now called upon to make an 
entire surrender of self and to pre- 
sent himself a living sacrifice upon 
the altar of his country. The selfish 
man can not make the dedication. 
Hence he is fruitful in expedients to 
avoid the field or plays an ignoble 
part in the hour of trial. The writer 
of this remembers a conversation 
upon the subject of courage between 
two officers, who had themselves 
seen death under its most terrible 
aspects in many a stubborn fight. 
They both agreed in defining courage 
to be “unselfishness in the presence 
of danger,” though it is probable 
that neither of them knew that they 
had employed almost the very words 
of the great British poet, who sound- 
ed the very depths of the human 
heart and knew all its hidden re- 
cesses: ‘‘ He that is truly dedicate to 
war hath no self-love; and he that 
loves himself hath not essentially 
but by circumstance the name of 
valor.” In the broad light of day 
and with the eyes of the world upon 
him, the lover of self may exhibit 
the semblance of courage; but take 
away from him his factitious sup- 
ports and his innate poltroonery will 
appear. The dead carcass of a land 
animal will float upon the ocean, 
when inflated with the gases of pu- 
trefaction. Prick the inflated mass ; 
it sinks to the bottom, while the na- 
tives of the deep are revelling amid 
the roar and surging of the billows. 
Thus the presumptuous egotist may 
be borne along by the current into 
the thickest of the contest; but let 
his bladders of support collapse, and 
he will shrink into the shivering 
coward, while his really brave com- 
panions are exulting in “the joy of 
battle,” a phrase which the Roman 
invented and which those of Roman 
soul can alone understand. 

The war has demonstrated beyond 
all denial that duelists, street bul- 
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lies, heroes of bar-rooms and old 
field musters have an unconquerable 
aversion to battle-fields. One of the 
greatest bullies the writer ever knew 
managed for three years to be sick 
at every battle. Forced in at last, he 
acquitted himself respectably. We 
had trusted that these gentlemen 
were so well understood now, that 
one would never more hear their 
bluster and braggadocio. But in 
the village of , in a sister State, 
we were annoyed by the old rowdy- 
ism and the old flourish of pistols, 
and were troubled with that nervous 
twitching in the toe_of the right 
boot, which the most patient feel 
under such circumstances. We were 
curious enough to inquire the history 
of the champions, and were told that 
the noisiest had been advised by his 
company after the first battle to take 
care of his dear wife and sweet 
children at home. The other had 
been famous for the fine dinners and 
champagne suppers given by him to 
the conscript oflicers. Bullyism pro- 
ceeds from the tyrannical desire to 
oppress and injure the weak. Rowdy- 
ism shows an utter disregard for the 
comfort and feelings of others. Both 
are unmistakable marks of. selfish- 
ness, and consequently of cowardice. 
The truculent bravo, whether at home 
lording over his own household, ina 
court-room badgering a witness, or 
in the legislative hall devising 
schemes of humiliating the power- 
less, is a mean, selfish, wretch, and 
therefore a poltroon at heart. 
Censoriousness as well as tyranny 
flow naturally from the fountain of 
selfishness. All the ways of a self: 
ish man are right in his own eyes. 
All the ways of every other man are 
wrong in his eyes. He repents of 
the sins of the poor publican, and 
thanks God that he has none of his 
own. Hence he becomes a reformer, 
and when his reforms are not accept- 
ed he next becomes a_persecutor. 
In Paradise he would have changed 
all the serpentine walks into right- 
lined avenues laid off according to 
his own compass and square. Ie 
would have dug up all the roses and 
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replaced them by onions or other 
esculents of a fragrance savory to his 
own nasal organs. 

The carrion crow flies over our 
beautiful South; but with his eye 
fixed upon rottenness and garbage, 
he sees nothing of the loveliness of 
hill and dale, nothing of the magni- 
ficence of our forests and the bright 
sparkling of our rivers. He is look- 
ing only for the decaying carcasses, 
which his vicious tastes have taught 
him to love. Perched perhaps, upon 
some dead pine, he may look down 
upon our toiling and impoverished 
people in seeming unconsciousness 
that he has the foul odor and ugli- 
ness of an unclean bird. Thus it is 
with the selfish censor of others. 
He sees nothing of their amiable, 
generous, and noble qualities. His 
eye is keen to discover only those 
defects over which charity would 
fain throw a vail. Elevated too by 
his own egotism, or the adulation of 
kindred spirits, he may from his 
“bad preéminence” gaze scornfully 
upon the follies and foibles of his 
fellow creatures, ignorant that he 
himself is an object of loathing and 
detestation to all who have minds to 
perceive and hearts to hate his base- 
ness and corruption. In brief, we 
have seen that the Mosaic economy 
and the Christian dispensation have 
taught directly the duty of self-dis- 
cipline, and that the religious systems 
of heathendom have in a modified 
form joined in the sublime teaching. 
We have seen history and experience 
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During the war we frequently saw 
the phrase “dying in the last ditch” 
attributed to General Pillow by the 


Northern press. Lately, we see that 
Brownlow of Tennessee, whose classic 
purity of style is so well known to 
the whole country, is receiving the 
credit of originatingit. But with 
whomsoever the expression originat- 
ed, it was employed, long before the 
rebellion, by William the Third of 
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showing that selfish and self-indulg- 
ent men can not be good and great, 
can not be brave and generous, hap- 
py and contented, and that they are 
ruthless and remorseless revilers and 
persecutors of others. Let all wise 
parents, then, make the eradication 
of selfishness a radical principle of 
family discipline. Let their first les- 
son to their children be to conquer 
their passions and appetites, and 
learn to consult the tastes, wishes, 
and inclinations of those by whom 
they are surrounded, Let them be 
told of the great hero, who when a 
child endured pain until he fainted, 
that he might gain a victory over 
self—who when his great career 
was drawing to a close, and he lay 
in the agonizing throes of a mortal 
wound uttered no groan for himself, 
but many words of pity and compas- 
sion for his fellow sufferers. Still 
better, let them be told of Him, who 
divested himself of the glories of 
divinity and took upon him the form 
of a servant, who gave up the joys 
of heaven for the sufferings of earth, 
in order that he might go about 
doing good, and “do not his own 
will, but the will of him that sent 
him.” When they have learned to 
love his character and to imitate his 
example, parental instruction and 
parental guidance will be no longer 
needed. <A life of usefulness and 
an eternity of happiness may then 
be hoped for as their lot and their 
portion. 
(To be continued.) 
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England, Stadtholder of Holland, and 
Prince of Orange. When defending 
his hereditary dominions against the 
immense armies of Louis XIV., he 
was told by the French Embassador 
that inevitable destruction awaited 
his people, unless he would submit to 
the power of the Grand Monarch. 
He replied: ‘‘I have thought of the 
means of avoiding the sight of the 
ruin of my country; I can die in the 
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last ditch.’ In Holland, intersected 
in every direction by canals whose 
embankments afforded the best de- 
fensive works, the language is preg- 
nant with meaning. It could have 
no local significance in any part of 
the United States. Byron has an 
allusion to this celebrated speech of 
William of Orange. In his diary we 
read: ‘Ward talks of going to Holland, 
and we have partly discussed an 
ensemble expedition. It must be in 
ten days, if at all, if we wish to be 
im at the revolution. Old William of 
Orange talked of ‘dying in the last 
ditch’ of his dingy country. It is 
well that I can swim, or I suppose 
that I should not well weather the 
first.” 

Brownlow, who was once as furi- 
ous against the abolitionists as he is 
now furious in their favor, said in one 
of his numerous tirades against them : 
“T am not, and never have been, 
interested in the slave traffic, or im- 
mersed in the cares, advantages, or 
disadvantages of the institution of 
slavery, and therefore I claim to be a 
disinterested looker-on. A native of 
Virginia, I have lived half a century 
in the South, and seen the workings 
of the institution of slavery in its 
best and worst forms, and in all the 
Southern States. I have gone among 
the free negroes at the North, and in 
every instance 1 have found them 
more miserable and destitute as a 
whole than the slave population of 
the South. In our Southern States, 
where negroes have been set at liberty, 
in nine cases out of ten their condi- 
tions have been made worse, while 
the most wretched, lazy and dishon- 
est class of persons to be found in 
the Southern States are free persons 
of color. I, therefore, go against the 
emancipation of slavery altogether, 
unless they can be sent to Liberia at 
once. I take my stand with the 
friends of the institution of slavery in 
the South. Connected with this ques- 
tion I will go as far as the next man 
—dying in the last ditch.” 


There are certain expressions 
which please the popular mind, and 
soon become part of its common pro- 
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perty. The right ownership may 
never be known, but the people will 
always claim possession. After the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca, an 
anonymous writer alluding to General 
Taylor said, ‘‘ The soldiers call him old 
Rough and Ready.” No one in the 
army knew of this sobriquet, till they 
saw this communication. But the 
appellation pleased the soldiery and 
the country. The old hero did from 
that time forward receive a designa- 
tion which was the coining of. this 
unknown scribbler. In a Republic 
his fortune is made who receives a 
popular cognomen. In “the fierce 
democracy of Rome,” the adjectives 
Africanus and Asiaticus applied to the 
conqueror of Africa and Asia could 
never have aroused a wilder enthu- 
siasm among the people than has 
been excited among us by the appel- 
lations ‘“‘Old Tippecanoe” and ‘Old 
Rough and Ready.” In the latter in- 
stance, the alliteration took with the 
masses as much as the names. It 
struck the fancy like Poe’s “pallid 
bust of Pallas,” or Pope’s “up the 
high hill he heaves the huge round 
stone.’ At any rate,we doubt not that 
the anonymous correspondent of an 
obscure paper won for * Old Rough 
and Ready” (we readily accord the so- 
briquet) more than fifty thousand 
votes. He should have been reward- 
ed with a place in the Cabinet or by 
a first-class foreign embassy. Per- 
haps he was, who knows ? 


During the Confederate struggle 
_the phrase “giving the last man and 
the last dollar,” was attributed, we 
know not how correctly, to the late 
Provisional Governor of North-Caro- 


lina. If not his, we suppose that the 
true author will hardly ever set up 
claims of ownership. 


The expression ‘ war to the knife,” 
which was used so frequently during 
the late struggle and for several years 
preceding it, has seldom received its 
true paternity. It was the answer of 
Palafox to the demand of the French 
commander, Marshal Moncey, for the 
surrender of Saragossa. This was 
not an idle bravado, but the stern 
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determination of a brave man, who 
by his heroic resistance has caused 
the defense of Saragossa to be ranked 
with that of Saguntum and Numantia. 
It was thought at the beginning of the 
second great rebellion that the bowic- 
knife would be as terrible in Southern 
hands as was the machete in the 
hands of the Spanish peasantry. 
But its inferiority to the deadly re- 
volver soon caused it to be discarded. 
Governor Harris of Tennessee, who 
served on the staff of General Sidney 
Johnston at the battle of Shiloh, re- 
lated an incident illustrating the 
point. A regiment from , Which 
had often boasted of what prodigies 
of valor it would perform with the 
bowie-knife, broke badly under a 
withering fire of minie-balls. The 
General rode up to the shrinking, 
cowering men and cried out: ‘You 
have bragged about what you would 
do with the bowie-knife, and now 
when the manlier weapon is put in 
your hands you play the woman. If 
there is manhood in you follow me.” 
He placed himself in front of the 
regiment and rode before it until the 
enemy was routed by the gallant at- 
tack. He led into action several 
regiments on that the last day of his 
heroic life. 


Shells have had a prominence in 
this war never before known, since 


the invention of gunpowder. But the 
mortar-shells used in siege have long 
been regarded as the most dreadful 
implements of modern warfare. In 
throwing up earthworks in 
around Yorktown in 1861-2, many 
eight and ten-inch shells were found, 


and if we remember aright, a few of ture to it, but dated 1781! 


larger calibre. Byron’s description 
of a bombardment will recall lively 
recollections to the better class of 
Southern young men, the soldiers of 
the army. 


“ And here and there some crackling dome 
Was fired before the exploding bomb; 
And as the fabric sunk beneath 
The shattering shell’s volcanic breath, 
In red and wreathing columns flashed 
The flame, as loud the ruin crashed, 

Or into countless meteors driven, 
ts earth-stars melted into heaven.” 
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The works thrown up by the C. S. 
(called so) forces were begun at 
night under false information from 
Fortress Monroe. —Lieutenant-Col- 
onel ©. C. Lee of the First North- 
Carolina regiment acted as the en- 
gineer officer on the occasion; and 
it is remarkable that without having 
made a previous reconnoissance in 
daylight, and with no maps or traces 
of old works to guide him, he fell 
upon the identical line of fortifica- 
tions used by Cornwallis. A differ- 
ent and more extended line, upon a 
more elaborate plan, was afterward 
adopted. But upon the approach of 
McClellan, the wisdom of the British 
engineers was fully acknowledged, 
and the old line was redccupied. 

What a tribute it was to the 
genius of the young officer who had 
made so happy a selection of ground 
in the darkness of the night! Alas! 
that one so full of promise, so brave, 
so gentle, so noble, and so generous 
in all his impulses, should have per- 
ished so early in the contest. 

How many recollections come clus- 
tering around us at the name of 
Yorktown—-some sad, some serious, 
and some curious. <A few of the last 
class may interest our readers. The 
Fifth Louisiana infantry (Colonel 
Hunt commanding) landed at York- 
town in the midst of a cold rain- 
storm of unusual violence. A cap- 
tain of the regiment, with some other 
officers, sought refuge in a recently 
deserted house. His attention was 
attracted to what seemed to be his 
own handwriting, in a letter among 
a pile of loose papers on the floor. 
Picking it up, he found his own signa- 
It was a 
letter from his grandfather, a native 
of an adjoining county, (Gloucester, 
we think,) who had served at the 
siege of Yorktown. If we remember 
rightly, the grandfather held the 
same rank in the old rebel army that 
his grandson held in the new. The 
finding of the letter, with all the at- 
tendant circumstances, is certainly 
one of those incidents stranger than 
fiction itself. , 

The daughter of a Southern officer 
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had married a gentleman of another 
nation, lived unhappily with him, and 
parted from him, from causes suf- 
ficiently painful. The daughter re- 
turned to her father; the husband 
fled to Mexico, and was supposed to 
have died soon after. Years passed 
away and nothing was heard from 
him. The rebellion broke out. Gen- 
eral Butler took the field and sent 
forward the troops who fought the 
first battle of the war, while he him- 
self with provident care of the 
wounded, remained nine miles behind, 
in charge of the ambulance train. 
(See General B. F. Butler’s Report.) 
After the retirement of Butler’s 
troops a C. 8S. (called so) soldier 
strolling over the battle-field found a 
kind of bowie-knife beautifully 
finished and elegantly ornamented. 
It was passed from hand to hand as 
arare and costly piece of workman- 
ship, until it at length reached the 
hands of the father of the unfortun- 
ate lady. Judge of his surprise on 
reading the inscription on the blade 
to find that it had been presented to 
a Federal officer by his own son-in- 
law, supposed to have been long since 
dead. ‘The name (a remarkable one) 
and place of residence left no room 
to doubt his identity. 

In throwing up rifle-pits on the 
morning of the fight at Bethel, a few 
bones were dug up by some Virginia 
troops. Colonel M——, of Virginia, 
told the writer that he had reason to 
suppose that they belonged to some 
men under the command of his 
grandfather, who had been slain near 
that spot, together with their leader, 
Colortel M , Senior, in the revolu- 
tionary war. 

On the sixth of November, 1632, 
Gustavus Adolphus defeated the 
Austrians at Lutzen. Nearly two 
hundred years afterward, on the 
second of May, 1813, Napoleon de- 
feated the same people on the same 
spot. In Austria, as in Virginia, the 
invaders were the attacking party, 
and it may have happened in both 
instances that the defenders of their 
soil turned up the bones of their 
ancestors. Passing strange are the 
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facts of history. We would be glad 
to receive from some military friend 
an account of the repetitions of bat- 
tles on the same spot. We think 
that it has seldom happened in the 
same war that two battles have been 
given on the same ground, as was the 
case, during the late contest, at Man- 
assas and Fredericksburgh. But in 
all wars on a grand scale there will 
be whole districts of country which 
become strategic districts, and there 
will be points in “those districts 
which become strategic points. A 
great battle is fought at one of these 
points, and is followed by a long 
peace. Another war breaks out 
generations afterward, and the imili- 
tary leaders both perceive the import- 
ance of the old battle-field, and an- 
other battle is given to get possession 
of it. Napoleon had so accurate an 
eye for strategic points, that in riding 
over the ficld of Austerlitz, days be- 
fore the battle, he could predict a 
bloody contest would be waged there 
day; _ Lombardy and _ the 
Netherlands may be given as ex- 
amples of strategic districts, while 
Lutzen and Austerlitz are examples 
of strategic points. 

General B. F. Butler, United States 
army, was the first to use the word 
“contraband” as a designation for 
the negro, and he has, too, the honor 
of being the first to encourage that 
class of persons to desert their 
masters. It will doubtless gratify 
him to know that the contrabands 
made themselves very useful to both 
sides. The rebels, at least, were kept 
well posted about all that occurred 
within and around Fortress Monroe. 
The number of ships that McClellan 
brought, and the strength of his 
army were reported with astonishing 
accuracy. It is certain that York- 
town knew more of Fortress Monroe, 
at this period at least, than did For- 
tress Monroe know of Yorktown. 
The opposite opinion would be a poor 
compliment to McClellan. He cer- 
tainly would have attacked on the 
first day of his arrival, before Magru- 
der’s long weak line, had he known 
that there were many points of it at 


some 
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which there was not a man for hun- 
dreds of yards. There is reason to 
believe that Magruder kept Butler 
amused for more than a year with 
false information conveyed through 
intelligent contrabands, while his 
own intelligence was accurate in the 
minutest degree. The rebel tricks 
played off by means of negroes at 
the beginning of the war would be 
sufficiently curious; but the time 
has hardly come for these revelations 
to be made. But even when “the 
instinct of freedom was true,” the 
news brought by the intelligent con- 
traband must sometimes have 
seemed very strange. An officer of 
MeClellan’s staff told the writer, dur- 
ing a flag of truce, an amusing in- 
stance of this. 

After Beauregard’s retreat from 
Corinth, McClellan was much ex- 
ercised in mind lest he should come 
to the relief of Lee. A statement to 
that effect had been published in our 
papers. Other papers denounced 
the imprudent revelation and said 
some wise things about the import- 
ance of reticence. McClellan as a 
military man knew this was the 
move that ought to be made, and he 
believed it had been made. Uowever, 
to make sure on this point, he de- 
termined to examine, in person, an 
intelligent contraband, just brought 
into his lines direct from Richmond. 

General M. Is Beauregard in Rich- 
mond ? 

J.C. Oh! yes, Masser. 

General M. How many soldiers did 
he have with him ? 


NAMES 


It has often happened in the his- 
tory of wars that the respective belli- 
gerents have called the same battle- 


field by different names. ‘Thus, the 
3ienheim of the British is the Hoch- 
stadt of the Germans; the Glades- 
muir of the Scotch is the Presten 
Pans of the English. But the late 
rebellion has brought out distinct 
characteristics of the two hostile see- 
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J. C. Hundred tousand, tree tou- 
sand, fifty tousand! Cars heaped 
up with sogers, ebery day two, tree 
weeks. 

General M. Are you sure that 
Beauregard is there himself? 

J. ©. Oh! yes, him make a speech 
at de Capitol, hear Mass Letcher 
call him General Boregar. 

The news was sufficiently confirm- 
atory of McClellan’s worst fears, and 
the intelligent contraband saw plainly 
that he had “made a sensation ”’— 
the thing of all others the most flat- 
tering to the negro. At length some 
one thought of testing still further 
the intelligent contraband’s accuracy 
and the examination was renewed. 

Q. Did you see General Beaure- 
gard yourself ? 

A. Oh! yes, Masser! me see him 
for sartin. 

Q. What sort of looking man is 
he? 

A. Him great big fat man, tomack 
tick out so, (putting his hands two 
feet in front of his stomach.) 

This was too much for the gravity 
of McClellan, who laughed heartily 
with his fears all relieved. 

Beauregard’s leanness was too 
well known for the credibility of the 
contraband’s story. It appeared af- 
terward that the poor fellow had mis- 
taken the portly Price (who hap- 
pened to be in Richmond about that 
time) for the celebrated engineer. 
The fifty tousand, tree tousand, hun- 
dred tousand, were the troops of 
Holmes and Huger from North-Caro- 
lina and Norfolk. 


BATTLES. 


tions, which has never been before so 
remarkably exhibited in the nomen- 
clature of battles. 

Where it has been possible to do 
so, the North has used the name of 
some object in nature, a stream, a 
mountain, a Janding-place, a forest, 
etc. The South has shown a prefer- 
ence for artificial objects, a railway 
station, a city, town, etc. The one 
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speaks of Bull Run; (a brook ;) the 
other of Manassas, (a railway station ;) 
the former of Ball’s Bluff; the lat- 
ter of Leesburgh, (a village;) the 
former of Stone’s River, the latter of 
Murfreesboro, (a town;) the former of 
Mill Creek, the latter of Somerset, (a 
town ;) the former speak of the bat- 
tle of Pittsburgh Landing; the latter 
call it the battle of Shiloh, (a church ;) 
the former speak of the battle of 
South-Mountain, the latter, of Boons- 
boro, (a village;) the former, of the 
battle of Antietam, (a brook ;) the 
latter, ofSharpsburgh, (a village ;) the 
former, of the battle of the Chicka- 
hominy, (a stream;) the latter, of 
Cold Harbor, (a tavern ;) the former, 
of the battle of Marye’s Hill, the lat- 
ter, of Fredericksburgh, cte., ete. 
Out of the 250 battles of the war, 
those of real importance have, as a 
general thing, been differently desig- 
nated ; and had the Confederacy been 
established, endless confusion would 
have been the result. 

But the history of the conquerors 
will be received as the history of the 
war, and of course their names will 
most likely be transmitted to poster- 
ity. On the other hand, as the battle- 
fields have been generally on South- 
ern soil, the tourist will naturally 
use the designation by which the 
battle-field is known with the people 
inthe neighborhood. These opposite 
influences may keep up the confusion 
for a long time. 

It is curious to notice that the dif- 
ference alluded to is to be observed 
even in the names given to the re- 
spective armies. 

The North employed the names of 
rivers and had the army of the Poto- 
mac, the army of the James, the army 
of the Ohio, the army of the Cum- 
berland. The South used the artifi- 
cial divisions of States, and had the 
army of Northern Virginia, the army 
of Tennessee, the army of Mississip- 
pi, etc. Now, it is simply absurd to 
say that the difference has been ac- 
cidental. It points to a difference in 
the mode of thought. We have a 
theory on the subject, which is par- 
tially satisfactory to ourselves, but 
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before giving it, we would rather hear 
from some of our mental philogo- 
phers. 


Ifinclined to be too partial to Irish 
humor, it must be excused on account 
of an Irish origin. 

After the battle of Leesburgh, two 
Irish Federals were brought into the 
hospital of the kind-hearted Dr, 
Mott, who always was attentive and 
faithful to the wounded in his charge, 
whether friend or foe. 

One of them was almost in an 
unconscious condition, having been 
shot through the breast, and was 
supposed to be mortally wounded, 
The other poor fellow had been 
struck about the eyes, and was hope- 
lessly blind. The former we will call 
Tim Mahoney; the latter, Jack Flan- 
began. 

After a few days, hopes were en- 
tertained of Tim, but as he never 
opened his lips in either murmur or 
request, the surgeon was much puz- 
zled about him. Judge of his sur- 
prise, then, on being accosted in a 
distinct voice, by the half-dying man, 
‘*Docther, is there iver a chap here 
by the name of Jack Flannezan?”’ 
“Yes, he is in the next ward.” 
‘“‘ Has he got a bit ofa pipe we him?” 
‘“No, he has not gotapipe:’’ To the 
amazement of the Doctor, the man 
got up, wrapped his sheet around 
him, and started off, saying, ‘ Doctor, 
I must see Jack.” The Doctor helped 
him to the next ward. 

Then began “the sweet Irish 
brogue,” which so charmed General 
Scott, when a candidate for the Pre- 
sidency. ‘‘ How do you fale, Jack, me 
boy?” “Isthat you, Tim?’ “ Yes, 
when I last see you, Jack, my boy, 
you were smoking yer pipe.” 

““ What were you after that for, 
Jack ?” 

“Well, you see, Tim, I had niver 
been ina rale fight wid bullets, and 
I was kind o’ wake about my stomach, 
and abit of a smoke made me fale 
good under the ould flag wid the stars 
and stripes.” ‘‘ And where’s yer 
pipe, Jack?” “* It war knocked out 
of me mouth sure, when I got that 
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divil of a lick in me eye. I war look- 
ing at the ould flag, when all at wunst 
I seeall the stars in the sky, and niver 
a bit of a stripe.” 


In the May number it was stated 
that General Lee, being apprised of 
McClellan’s intention to make a for- 
ward movement from Harper’s Ferry 
in the latter part of October, 1862, 
had broken up suddenly the right 
wing of his army under Longstreet, 
and thrown it forward to Culpeper 
C. H. to wait the arrival of the enemy. 
Jackson with the left wing remained 
behind to remove the sick, the wound- 
ed, and the stores from Winchester. 
As they had all to be transported on 
the pike, every ambulance and al- 
most every wagon was pressed into 
service. A. P. Hill and Early were 
posted so as to guard the crossings of 
the Shenandoah and the approaches 
to Winchester. Stuart with his ca- 


valry crossed the river, and planted 
himself before McClellan, to delay his 
march as much as possible. 

Another of Jackson’s infantry di- 


visions crossed over also, but with 
strict orders not to hazard an engage- 
ment. It was directed to make a 
show of holding the gaps in the Blue 
Ridge and to protect Stuart, should 
he be too closely pressed. Then 
commenced that series of movements 
so graphically described by Colonel 
Von Borcke, of Stuart’s staff, in the 
January and February numbers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. The gallant 
Colonel has brought to his work vivid 
powers of description, but he has in- 
tended to give an honest, truthful 
picture. Nor do we think that his 
genuine admiration of his chief has 
betrayed him into .an over-estimate 
of Stuart’s courage, skill, and genial 
qualities. But we think that in this 
instance he has too highly colored 
the services rendered by the cavalry. 
That arm of the Confederate service 
had not yet learned to do close, earn- 
est fighting, like the infantry. That 
lesson was learned subsequently un- 
der Stuart himself, and very effect- 
ually under Hampton. But the losses 
in the cavalry would at no time com- 
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pare with those in the artillery, still 
less in the infantry. Individual bri- 
gades and divisions suffered at times 
heavily. But take the whole Confe- 
derate cavalry and place its losses by 
the side of that of an equal body of 
infantry, we doubt whether it would 
be one fifth so great, perhaps not so 
much. In this particular case, poor 
Pelham, with his artillery and with 
the pieces loaned him from the infan- 
try division, did most of the cavalry 
fighting. When his guns were si- 
lenced by the opposing artillery or by 
the pressing forward of the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters, he retired and the ca- 
valry retired with him, or rather be- 
fore him, he covering the retreat. In 
fact this is, in the main, Colonel Von 
Borcke’s own history of this famous 
retreat. On the afternoon of the 3d 
November, Captain Hardaway, of Ala- 
bama, placed a single Whitworth on 
a hill near Paris, and with it routed 
a Federal brigade and a battery of 
artillery. Colonel Von Borcke men- 
tions this fact, but forgets that this 
gun came from theinfantry division. 

*Twas the same officer and the 
same piece which drove the gun- 
boats out of the Rappahannock at 
Port Royal. Other guns were em- 
ployed, but this one did the work. 
Colonel Von Borcke is in error in at- 
tributing this to Pelham, who only 
fired upon the boats as they were es- 
caping. At some other time we will 
notice this mistake, and show that 
the heroism of Pelham on this occa- 
sion was even greater than his friend 
the Colonel supposed. 

After the fall of Upperville and 
Paris, it was thought necessary to 
withdraw the infantry from Ashby’s 
Gap, as a road led to its rear by the 
way of the Trap, which was occupied 
by McClellan’s force. The division 
was marched back to Berry’s Ferry, 
at that time fordable, and was met 
there by General Jackson in person, 
who directed it to be marched up the 
river and occupy Manassas Gap, the 
next gap in the Blue Ridge south of 
Ashby’s. 

A small picket was placed on the 
Trap road, the division marched on, 
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General Jackson taking its com- 
mander with him, and a single cour- 
ier, rode back to the top of the Blue 
Ridge to make a reconnoissance of the 
enemy’s movements. There was not 
a single one of our soldiers between 
him and the enemy, and he might 
readily have been picked up by a 
scouting-party. But he was in the ha- 
hit of doing things in that way. It was 
after sunset when they returned to 
Berry’s Ferry and intensely cold with 
the ice rapidly forming in the river. 
General Jackson crossed over to 
the left bank of theriver, leaving the 
other officer to follow his division up 
the right bank. He was delayed 
some half-hour in removing his pick- 
et, and then, to his horror, beheld in 
the growing dusk a body of men ap- 
proach the river on the opposite bank, 
and without a moment’s hesitation 
plunge into the ford. His heart sunk 
within him, thinking that they were 
a body of the enemy who had pushed 
back A. P. Hill or Early, had crossed 
at the lower fords and most likely 
captured General Jackson himself, 
immediately after he reached the 
other bank. He soon saw, however, 
that they were not armed as they 
waded to the right bank, and he 
waited their arrival. ‘Who are 
you?” “We are from Alabama, 
going to join’ Rode’s’ Brigade.” 
‘* Are you conscripts ?” ‘‘ No, next 
hing to it though, we run from it, 
*twas about to catch us.” The speaker 
was engaged all the time in shaking 
the dripping water off his clothes, and 
then once more addressing his inter- 
rogator, he said, ‘1 tell you, stranger, 
thi§ water an’t biled, it an’t !”’ 
Directing the shivering yet merry 
fellows how to find the brigade, the 
officer rode on with his courier. They 
had got six or eight miles when a 
sudden bend in the road revealed 
hundreds of bright fires glowing 
cheerily in the frosty night air. Just 
then two men carrying a_ bce-hive 
came into the road from a_ path 
coming down from the mountains. 
‘““Whoare you? What regiment do 
you belong to?” ‘Is that you, Gen- 
eral? the boys were getting very unea- 
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sy about you; thought that the Yanks 
had caught you. I am so glad to 
see you safe! Tam John Simpson, 
Company A, 3d Alabama, Rode’s Bri- 
gade ; thisis William Nicholls, same 
company and regiment. These moun- 
taineers are too hard upon poor sol- 
diers; made us pay five dollars Con- 
fed for this little bee-gum ; want- 
ed a dollar in gold; haven’t scen 
a gold dollar in twelvemonths.” Rat- 
tling on thus without stopping until 
the first dark strip of woods was 
reached, when suddenly John Simp- 
son and William Nicholls and bee- 
hive disappeared. ‘Twas well told, 
any how,” muttered the officer riding 
on to his tent. 

Just at sunrise next morning, a 
rough mountaineer stalked into camp, 
‘“* General, two of your men took a 
bee-gum from me last night.” “Oh! 
yes, John Simpson and William 
Nicholls, 3d Alabama, but they paid 
you five dollars for it?” “ Nary a 
red; they said they were Smith and 
Jones of the 100th Georgia regiment, 
and that you wanted some honey, as 
old Stonewall was going to take sup- 
per with you.’’ ‘Courier, tell Co- 
lonel F——— to send John Simpson 
and William Nicholls here.’  Cou- 
rier returns. ‘* Colonel F says 
that there are no such men in his 
regiment.” ‘* Tsuppose that the 
concern of John Simpson and Wil- 
liam Nicholls for my safety was 
about on a par with their desire to 
give old Stonewall a good supper.” 

Manassas Gap was reached that 
morning by a portion of Rode’s Bri- 
gade in time to prevent its occupation, 
and to permit some of our cavalry 
from the rear to pass through on their 
way to join Stuart, who himself had 
passed through there the night be- 
fore. If our memory is not at fault, 
a portion and perhaps all of Hamp- 
ton’s fine brigade crossed the Blue 
Ridge here. ‘The division encamped 
that day (Nov. 5th) at Front Royal, 
made famous by being the place 
where Jackson first struck the out- 
posts of Banks. A courier brought 
in a note from Hampton about noon, 
referring to an impending fight: at 
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Barber’s Cross Roads, and requesting 
that all parties from the rear should 
be turned back to go through the 
next most southern gap. That night 
a citizen came in reporting that 
Hampton’s Brigade had greatly dis- 
tinguished itself, had suffered con- 
siderably, and that Stuart had con- 
tinued his retreat. Feeling sure that 
McClellan’s infantry was now suf- 
ficiently near to force Manassas Gap 
early the next morning, the officer 
for whose safety the bee-hunters had 
felt so much solicitude, started be- 
fore day to see the withdrawal of the 
troops from it, before they should get 
seriously engaged. Just as he reach- 
ed the main body of the out-posts, 
some pieces opened upon a body of 
the enemy advancing up the rail- 
road. They were driven back. As 
the morning was bitterly cold, the 
officer dismounted and walked alone 
to the picket, some quarter of a mile 
in advance. Seeing that the officer 


was young and inexperienced, and 
that he had chosen a position com- 
pletely commanded by a densely 


wooded knoll on the right, he began 
to ask some questions about the 
ground and the posting of the men. 
The lieutenant was from that part of 
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, where the uneducated drawl 
out their words and emphasize the 
last syllable as in regimént, content- 
mént, reénforcemént, etc. ‘‘ Have 
you any men on the hill, Lieuten- 
ant?” “Oh! yes, sir, I have men 
there.” ‘The enemy seems to be 
quiet in front.” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘ T only 
see two regiments.” ‘The rest of 
them are making a flank movemént.” 
“ Are you sure of it?” ‘I counted 
four hundred crossing the railroad 
and going toward the woods on our 
right.” ‘* You have men there, you 
say?” “Oh! yes, sir, I have a corpo- 
ral and three men, and the corporal 
says that he wants reénforceménts.” 

“Very well, Lieutenant, delay 
them as long as you can without 
getting yourself into a scrape. J be- 
lieve that I will go back.” The officer 
started off at a brisker pace than he 
came; but he had gone but a few steps 
when a volley, a loud cheer, and the 
hurried tramping of feet announced 
that the gallant corporal, having 
failed to get his reénforceménts, was 
making the best possible speed out of 
the woods. 

The four hundred men were cheer- 
ing over their brilliant feat of captur- 
ing the hill, 
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Joun Reapz, a gardener, was the 
inventor of the cylindrical clay pipes, 
which have wrought the “third revo- 
lution” in England and Scotland, by 
draining. Mr. Parkes showed one of 
these pipes to Earl Spencer, saying: 
“My Lord, with this pipe I will 
drain all England.” This was at the 
Derby show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, and the council gave 
John Reade a silver medal for his idea. 
Draining enabled the owners of re- 
tentive soils to follow the system of 
sheep-folding and root-crops, and on 
these drained soils, now laid dry and 


friable, sheep-stock flourished where 
formerly a few dairy cows starved. 
When the father of Mr. George 
Turner, of Barton, Devon, began to 
drill turnips, a well-to-do neighbor 
looked down from the dividing bank 
and said to his son: ‘‘I suppose your 
father will be sowing pepper out of a 
cruet next.” Indeed, the whole his- 
tory of the turnip cultivation shows 
the difference between the spirit of 
the past and the present. It took 
more than a century to establishgthe 
proper growth of the crop, notwith- 
standing that the wealth of meat and 
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grain which proceeded was so strik- 
ingly manifest. The first difficulty 
was to get farmers to try it at all; 
the second was to get them to be at 
the expense of hoeing. Arthur 
Young said they listened with in- 
credulity when he told them of the 
vast benefits derived in Norfolk from 
this indispensable process. The third 
difficulty was to induce them to sub- 
stitute drilling for broadcast sowing, 
which appeared to them as ridiculous 
as peppering the land from a cruet. 
Lord Bacon, who had a large col- 
lection of works upon agriculture, 
had them, one day, piled up in the 
court-yard, and set on fire; for, said 
he, ‘‘In all these books, I can find no 
principles ; they can, therefore, be of 
no use to any man.” This was just 
the deficiency with respect to drain- 
age, and it could not, therefore, pro- 
gress. Josiah Parkes expounded 


the principles of drainage, and made 
suggestions which led to the manu- 
facture of the steel tools which were 
necessary for forming the deep cut- 
tings, and the cheap pipes necessary 


for carrying the water from them 
when formed. 

In 1833, when Mr. Parkes was en- 
gaged in draining a peat bog, in Lan- 
cashire, he had an opportunity of 
seeing the great effect produced by 
deep cuttings, and he was led to pon- 
der on the advantages of relieving 
the soil of a certain number of inches 
of water, which is stagnant during 
the rainy season, and remains until 
removed by evaporation or a dry sea- 
son. By experiments continued for 
several years, he found that a deep 
drain began to run after wet weather, 
not from the water above, but from 
the water rising from the subterranean 
accumulations below, and that, by 
drawing away the stagnant moisture 
from the three or four feet of earth 
next the surface, it was rendered fri- 
able, easier to work, more penetrable 
by the rain, which then carried down 
air, and manure, and much warmer 
and more suitable for the nourish- 
ment of the roots of the crops. He 
eame to the conclusion that shallow 
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Deanston, was a vital error, and that 
four feet, which left a sufficient layer 
of dry, warm surface earth, after al- 
lowing for the rise of the moisture by 
capillary attraction above the water 
level of the drain, should be the 
minimum depth. The first field 
drained on the four-foot plan was on 
a farm near Bolton. This was the 
small beginning of the subterranean 
net-work of pipes which has more 
than doubled the value of retentive 
soils in England. And here is one of 
the principles which Bacon could not 
find. 

Sir Robert Peel, whose manage- 
ment of his own estate made him 
thoroughly alive to the national im- 
portance of well-drained soils, passed 
the Act in 1846, by which four mil- 
lions sterling were appropriated to- 
ward assisting land-owners with 
loans for draining their land, with 
leave to pay the advance by install- 
ments extending over twenty-two 
years. <A second public loan of four 
millions was granted in 1856, and it 
has been estimated that sixteen mil- 
lions had been invested by the nation 
and by private companies and indi- 
viduals, in thorough drainage. All 
the branches of farming business felt 
the influence; for the improved stock 
originated by Bakewell, the artificial 
food raised to feed the improved stock, 
and improved implements of every 
kind, all met with an extended de- 
velopment in the retentive soils ren- 
dered kindly by the use of “ Parkes’s 
clay pipes.” It will usually be found 
that an advance in one direction gives 
a corresponding impulse in every 
other. 

We now copy from the Edinburgh 
Review : 

“Lord Hatherton’s estate at Ted- 
desley, in Staffordshire, thirty years 
ago, was in a most neglected state; 
great part of it a worthless waste, 
without roads, undrained, open, and 
exposed. It is now a rich fertile do- 
main, carrying luxuriant crops of 
wheat and barley, the pastures folded 
over with flocks of South-Down 
sheep, the extensive farm buildings 


draining, recommended by Smith of filled with cattle, while the lower 
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slopes are covered by verdure pro- 
duced by irrigation. 

“Such authenticated statements as 
these demonstrated that the drain- 
pipe, the manure-cart, and the sheep’s 
foot, exerted a fairy influence over 
the productive powers of the soil, 
doubling it in a period of ten or 
twenty years.” 

When this fact is brought to bear 
upon the exhausted soils of the 
Southern States, then there will be 
some hope for us as an agricultural 
people. To renovate our soil is of 
more importance to us than any other 
national interest. Mining and manu- 
facturing, important as they may be, 
are far inferior to the great business 
of agriculture. 

Of the three modes of renovating, 
we would call particular attention to 
what the writer denominates the 
“sheep’s foot.” In England, a farm- 
er’s thrift is judged of by the num- 
ber of sheep he keeps in proportion 
to his amount of land. These sheep 
are folded on roots, clover and other 
fields, with portable fences, which 
are moved frequently. Thus, al- 
though the animals are closely con- 
fined, they are never confined to one 
spot, but are constantly changed. A 
new farmer will buy food for his 
sheep until they themselves enrich 
his land sufficiently to yield food for 
them and their owner, and a large 
surplus to be turned into cash. The 
average wages of a farm laborer in 
England are about ten dollars a 
month. The practical farmer pays 
this amount for his laborers, besides a 
high rent for his land, and yet makes 
money even when the market price 
of wheat is only 40s. a quarter, or a 
dollar and a quarter a bushel. Pay- 
ing for their land and labor at these 
rates, and selling their produce at 
this profit, what Southern farmer 
need fear to follow their example ? 

Colonel Croome, of Greensboro, 
showed conclusively that ‘ stock- 
farming” (which in England, is a 
synonym for “high farming ”’) is not 
incompatible with cotton-growing. 
With the aid of clover, he raised 
immense quantities of beef, mutton, 
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and dairy products, without at all 
interfering with the profitable cotton 
crop. 

England has three times the num- 
ber of sheep per acre that France 
has. And moreover, the English 
sheep, when slaughtered, weigh 
eighty pounds of net meat per head, 
while those of France yield only 
forty pounds of net meat, so that 
England really produces six times 
the amount of mutton per acre that 
France does. 

The difference between the prac- 
tice of an English farmer, and that 
of a French metayer, or of a Belgian 
peasant proprietor, is equally strik- 
ing. The main object of the latter 
is to feed his family and avoid every 
possible payment in cash. ‘As for 
laying out sixpence on manure, or 
cattle-food for making manure, no 
such notion ever crosses the minds 
of these industrious, hard - living 
peasants, and the decrease in the 
means of subsistence, in consequence, 
is almost past calculation. Among 
English farmers, on the contrary, 
the maxim is, “‘He who puts most 
into his land, gets most out of it.” 
And the result is that the earth is 
ransacked to furnish fertilizers for 
the English market— guano from 
Peru and the Pacific isles, bones 
from the boundless prairies of Bra- 
zil, oil-cake from Russia and Ger- 
many, beans from Egypt, and locust- 
pods from Syria. His farm becomes 
like a manufactory. He puts so 
much capital in, and he expects and 
realizes so much return. 

Another great step forward in 
British agriculture is the successful 
introduction of the steam - plow. 
There are now hundreds of these 
machines at work in England and 
Scotland. There are three forms of 
these plows, or machines—Fowler’s, 
Howard’s, and Smith’s, and Mr. 
Algernon Clark’s able report entitled 
Five Years’ Progress in Steam Cul- 
ture, shows that they will probably 
effect a “fourth revolution ” in farm- 
ing—at least upon clay soils. Mr. 
Clark says many steam-farmers, by 
their own showing, have augmented 
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their produce by four to eight bush- 
els per acre; have grown roots where 
no roots before could be grown; 
have largely increased the bulk of 
their green crops; and at the same 
time cleared hundreds of pounds per 
annum by the mere difference be- 


tween the expenses of steam and foot. 


animal tillage. Under steam culture, 
unyielding soils become friable, and 
soon admit of turnip culture and 
sheep folding. The benefits of drain- 
ing, too, become strikingly apparent 
when the subsoil has been disturbed 
by the steam-driven share. The 
farmer having no plow-horses to 
feed, can afford to spend freely in 
manures. And he finds that the 


deeper he stirs the soil, the more the 
earth will open, and impart to him 
her fertility. 

The steam-plowing machine has 
not succeeded in the United States; 
but if we will but follow the example 
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of our British brothers in other re. 
spects, we can afford to dispense with 
it. Whoever lives within reach of 
railway, can afford to fertilize his 
land with the manure-cart, (although 
its contents come from Peru or Bra- 
zil,) the drain-pipe, and the sheep's 
The latter we particularly 
recommend. Buy the sheep, and 
buy their food, until your lands be- 
come rich. There are many forms of 
portable or hurdle fences, which any 
one interested may examine. They 
are cheap, easily constructed, and 
easily moved. We hope, ere long, 
agricultural fairs will again bring the 
farmers together ; and this is one of 
the most efficient modes of improv- 
ing agriculture—by improving agri- 
culturists; who will make the land 
we love “even as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou 
comest unto Zoar.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tue fertile valley below Castle 
Inglis had once belonged .to the 
wealthy and powerful lords of the 
castle. But they had lost acre by 
acre, generation after generation, un- 
til the rocky mountain-side with its 
terraced isle of verdure was all that 
remained of the once broad domain. 
Ellen’s father had in fact become so 
impoverished, that for many years 
he resided upon the continent be- 
cause he had not the means of sup- 
porting the state of his large estab- 
lishment. Lady Inglis, however, had 
inherited an annuity which enabled 
her to live, not only in comfort, but 
to maintain the elegance and exercise 


next to Lanstead Abbey, she loved 
Castle Inglis, and next to Castle 
Inglis, she loved Inglis manse. 

But the happy summer soon came 
to a close. Sir Alfred’s presence was 
needed in London by the first of 
October, on a matter of business, 
and Dr. Inglis was going thither to 
purchase his annual supply of books. 
Alfred would meet them there, and 
Mrs. Cecil had a sister living there, 
whom she was most anxious to visit. 

Aunt Edith and Ellen promised 
to spend the coming Christmas at 
Lanstead, which reconciled Adele to 
parting with them, although a few 
tears would come when Aunt Edith’s 


the hospitality in some degree of last kiss was pressed upon her brow. 


ancient days. Respected and be- 
loved by a large circle of the best 
and noblest in the land, it was sel- 
dom that Castle Inglis was without 
a guest. Adele used to say that 


Alfred was in London some weeks 
before his grandfather arrived. He 
was staying at the town house of his 
friend and college chum, Charlie 
Molyneux. One dreary foggy morn- 
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ing, the two young men were loung- 
ing over their breakfast, and making 
plans for the day. 

“T can not go with you to Rich- 
mond to day,” said Mowbray; “I 
am expecting my grandfather at one 
o'clock. 

“Very dutiful grandson you are,” 
said Molyneux, ‘‘and by an odd co- 
incidence, I am expecting my grand- 
mother on the morning train from 
Brighton, but I go to Richmond 
nevertheless.” 

‘“T am also expecting a dear little 
cousin, Adele St. Maur, and I am 
exceedingly anxious to see her.” 

“Ah!’? said Molyneux. “I am 
expecting no cousin of mine, therefore 
I will console myself by expecting 
yours. St. Maur! Do you know 
I have been studying the St. Maurs 
ever since I was in the Crimea. I 
believe I know every St. Maur in the 
United Kingdom, and I have not yet 
found the object of my search. I 
saw such a lovely little girl named 
St. Maur, on board of a steamer; she 
was asleep and her face was so 
sweet, so angelic, that I took a sketch 
of her. And every time I try to 
picture to myself my future wife, 
the face of that child is before me. 
My grandmother, mother, and aunts 
are almost dying to see me married, 
but I can not find my beau-ideal, 
and I can not fall in love with any 
one who falls short of it.” 

Alfred’s face was flushed, and he 
sat trying to balance his tea-spoon on 
the edge of his cup. 

“T should like to see the drawing 
of your beau-ideal.” 

Molyneux produced a port-folio, 
and took therefrom a sketch of a 
sleeping child. ¥ 

“Ts that your cousin?” asked he 
laughing, yet eagerly anxious to 
know. ; 

“It’s very like her,” said Alfred, 
trying to appear indifferent, yet evi- 
dently nervous and embarrassed. 

“Then I shall not go to Rich- 
mond,” said Molyneux; ‘but look 
here, man—perhaps the ground is 
predccupied. I should be sorry to 
interfere with your plans.” 
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“Pshaw!” said Mowbray, ‘my 
cousin is a mere child—she has just 
entered her teens—she will marry 
somebody ten years younger than 
either you or I.” 

‘““May be so,” said Molyneux 
glancing at a mirror opposite; ‘TI 
shall not be very old, however, ten 
years hence.” 

But the party did not come on 
that day’s train, nor the next, nor 
the next. 

They came at length, however, and 
took rooms at the A One even- 
ing, after returning from some ex- 
cursion, Adele, in springing from the 
carriage, noticed a gentleman, almost 
beside the carriage-door, whom she 
took to be her cousin Alfred. She 
caught his arm and said: ‘O 
Alfred! how much you have missed. 
We have had such a charming day !” 

Coloring, yet thrilling at the touch 
of those little gloved fingers, the 
gentleman replied: ‘ Your cousin 
has gone out boating, but ought to 
be back by this time. Allow 
me— ” 

“ Ah Mr. Molyneux! most happy 
to see you,” said Sir Alfred; ‘my 
giddy little girl mistook you for 
Alfred. Pray come in, and tell me 
about yourself and mamma. I have 
not seen you since you left Oxford.” 

Adele ran up the steps with glow- 
ing cheeks, too much abashed to 
look at the stranger. She passed 
the drawing-room door and swept on 
up the stair-case, at the top of which 
she met Mrs. Cecil. . 

“Why, my child, what a brilliant 
color you have! What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“O Mrs. Cecil! I mistook a 
strange gentleman for Alfred, and 
caught hold of his arm to talk to 
him. What will he think of me?” 

“He will only think you have 
made a mistake, darling. But it will 
be a lesson to you, to be more care- 
ful in future. Who was the gentle- 
man ?” 

‘“‘Grandpapa called him Mr. Moly- 
neux, and he was standing on the 
pavement, just as Alfred does when 
he is expecting us.” 
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“So your grandpapa knew the 
gentleman ?” . 

‘“Oh! yes, and seemed very glad 
to see him.” 

When the ladies went down to 
dinner, Mr. Molyneux was still en- 
gaged in animated conversation with 
Sir Alfred, and they found, had ac- 
cepted Sir Alfred’s invitation to din- 
ner. He had started out to dine 
with his grandmother when he stop- 
ped to see the original of his treas- 
ured drawing, whom he recognized 
immediately. 

Adele soon forgot her embarrass- 
ment, and when Alfred returned, 
was as gay as a butterfly. The 
petted darling of the whole house- 
hold, she played, laughed, and sang, 
as children do in an atmosphere of 
love. 

Sir Alfred almost idolized her ; 
Mrs. Cecil said she was the greatest 
pleasure of her life, and Alfred loved 
her better even than his favorite 
horse Lancer, and that was saying a 
great deal. 

Mr. Molyneux soon became rather 
inattentive to what Sir Alfred was 
saying, notwithstanding his great de- 
sire to appear interested, and his re- 
plies were sometimes so at random, 
that the old gentleman was annoyed 
and surprised. 

Mrs. Cecil, with her ever ready 
tact, joined in the conversation, and 
soon restored its pleasant flow, al- 
lowing the young man to indulge in 
his own thoughts and observations. 

Before Mr. Molyneux took his 
leave, he and Alfred planned a visit 
to the National (rallery, with Mrs. 
Cecil, Sir Alfred, and Adele, the next 
morning. 

The morning was as bright and 
beautiful. as mornings ever are in 
London, and the party had a very 
entertaining hour. In passing through 
a door-way, they met an elegant-look- 
ing party, and were quietly moving 
on, when Adele’s attention was 
caught by the slender, girlish figure 
of a loiterer of the party, who was 
looking at a bust of Milton. 

“Come, Adele,” called Alfred. 

“Wait, dear Mrs. Cecil, one mo- 
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ment—I must see who this lady is— 
I think it is — yes!” a ery of joy 
escapes her lips—‘‘ it is Sarah Benja- 
min.” 

When they parted on the street, 
Adele had exacted the promise that 
Sarah and Eva would come and 
spend the day with them. 

Adele was delighted to hear Mrs, 
Cecil praise the beauty and elegant 
appearance of her young friends, but 
thought herself that Sarah looked 
strangely ill—pale and almost hag- 
gard. 
se» When the girls came to see her, 
she took Sarah to her room, leaving 
Eva to be entertained by Mrs. Cecil. 
They talked of things that usually 
interest girls of their age; but Adele 
became more and more convinced 
that some great change had taken 
place in Sarah. That spiritual dull- 
ness which she before observed was 
all gone—no mystic vail enveloped 
the soul now, if the soul could be 
seen through the face. 

But there was now almost too 
much feeling expressed in the dark 
restless eyes—for restless and un- 
happy she seemed. 

Adele at last said: “TI have been 
praying for you, Sarah, daily, since 
I left Venice, that you might become 
a Christian.” 

Sarah attempted to reply, but her 
lips quivered with agitation. 

Adele continued, as she threw her 
arms around her friend’s neck: 
‘Sarah, I feel—I know that you be- 
lieve in our Saviour, Christ.” 

With a convulsive effort, Sarah 
threw off Adele’s arms, and com- 
menced walking the room as she re- 
plied : 

“T do believe—I do believe—that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, 
but this belief brings me no comfort. 
After you left Venice, I determined 
to study the Bible which you gave 
me at parting, but more from a feel- 
ing of curiosity than any real desire 
to know the truth. I was already 
familiar with the Old Testament— 
the Jewish scriptures—I had been 
well instructed in them, in the He- 
brew language. And I ‘gave my 
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whole mind to understand the New 
Testament. Merely as an interest- 
ing study I pursued my investiga- 
tions, until the light broke upon me. 
I saw clearly that the incarnate God 
was the grand central point to which 
our law, our prophecies, our splendid 
temple service, with its typical pas- 
chal Lamb, all pointed, in which 
they all culminated, As the law en- 
graven upon stones was enshrined in 
the ark, in the holy of holies—so 
the law enshrined in the heart of 
the God-man, was perfectly fulfilled, 
and he himself entered heaven, the 
true holy of holies, there to inter- 
cede for his sin-burdened brethren, 
for whom he had made the great sac- 
rifice. O Adele!” she continued, 
“could I but believe that his mercy 
could extend to me!” 

Pale, and with corrugated brow, 
she looked almost the image of dis- 
pair. It was a mood terribly new to 
Adele; from her infancy she had 
been taught to put such implicit faith 
in the love and infinite goodness of 
the divine Redeemer, that she could 
scarcely understand this great dread 
of his wrath. She knew that Dr. 
Inglis was alone in the library below, 
and she said, ‘‘ Come with me, dear 
Sarah, I think I can take you to one 
who can teach you how mistaken 
you are in this fear.” 

Sarah submitted to be led, but 
no hope gleamed in her troubled face. 
She drew back at the library door 
when she saw Dr. Inglis, but Adele 
would not relinquish her hand. 

“Come, darling,” she whispered, 
“he is so kind and sympathizing, 
you can easily talk to him.” 

Dr. Inglis came forward with his 


usual grave, earnest, yet sweet ex- 
pression, ‘‘Come in, my children, I 
am quite at your service.” 

“© sir!” said Adele, with a trem- 
bling voice, ‘‘ Sarah needs instruction 
in Christian—no, I mean she believes 
that our Saviour is the true Messiah, 
but she can not believe that she has 
a personal interest—’ She stopped, 
not knowing how to express herself. 

But Dr. Inglis understood; and a 
smile of joy, so radiant, so heartfelt, 
illumined his face. He was experi- 
enced in these doubts and fears, and 
by a few gentle questions and re- 
marks, he led the full soul of the 
young girl to unburden itself. 

“My daughter, do you really de- 
sire to follow Christ?’ 

“Oh! above all other things,” re- 
plied Sarah, with a burst of tears. 

“Are you’ willing to renounce 
every thing this world contains for 
his sake ?”’ 

She thought for a moment, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, every thing.”’ 

“Let us pray.” 

While kneeling, Sir Alfred and 
Mrs. Cecil entered the room and 
knelt also, with deep emotion. When 
the prayer was over Dr. Inglis.quiet- 
ly stepped to the table, and taking a 
pitcher of water from it, poured the 
crystal stream over the drooping 
head of the young girl, pronouncing 
the words of baptism. Sir Alfred 
and Mrs. Cecil looked surprised, but 
the sweet feeling of relief and hap- 
piness which overspread Sarah’s face, 
as she raised her fine eyes toward 
heaven, showed that it was the true 
course to take with her. They again 
knelt in prayer, and Sarah was num- 
bered with the Christians. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A year has passed since the events 
narrated in the last chapter occurred, 
and we look into the long drawing- 
room at Lanstead Abbey. The airy 
figure of a lady sweeps with queen- 
like grace through the splendid yet 
quaint old room. It is our little 
Adele, grown almost to the estate of 


womanhood. The grandfather, with 
the placid expression of aged content, 
sits in his accustomed easy-chair, 
with a pile of letters on a small table 
beside him, which he opens succes- 
sively. ‘Here, my pet, is a letter 
for you,” he says at length to Adele, 
“and a voluminous epistle, if I may 
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judge from its size.” Adele takes 
the leter and. breaks the seal. Let 
1s read with her. 


Venice, Dec. 18, 18—. 

My Dearest AveLE: Your cou- 
sin, the Rev. Paul Inglis, is preach- 
ing to my people. My poor father 
will not hear him, however—his dis- 
tress at my becoming a Christian 
seems to have embittered his whole 
life. But I have a sincere faith in a 
prayer-answering God, and I havea 
sweet and confident hope that he 
will yet embrace the truth. Dear, 
dear old Leah has become the most 
trusting, child-like Christian; yet 
still most ‘zealous of the law.” 
Oh! it is so beautiful to see the 
change wrought in this strong, rug- 
ged soul; how the exclusive, nar- 
row sectarianism of a Christ-denying 
Judaism has given place to the gush- 
ing love which pities, loves, and em- 
braces all human kind. But she is 
still a Karaite Jew, to the smallest 
letter of the law. ‘The law has be- 
come doubly dear to me, because my 
Saviour observed it—let me follow in 
his footsteps,” she says. She still 
uses the Karaite prayer-book, and 
says she never really understood it 
before.* Mr. Inglis, so far from dis- 
approving of Sarah’s adherence to 
the minutiz of the law, encourages 
her in it. He says as long as we 
look to Christ alone for salvation, no 
observance of the law, moral or cer- 
emonial, will hurt us ; on the con- 
trary, every tittle of it is holy, just, 
and good. This, our elders say, is 
so different from the teachings of 
Christian missionaries heretofore sent 
among us, and is really so gratifying 
to those upon whom long habit has 
had the effect of making our own 
national customs very dear, that it 
gives him an immense advantage. 

He thinks our Saviour, so far from 
condemning the purifications, for in- 
stance, enjoined by the law, reproved 
the Pharisees for substituting the 


washing of hands for the complete 
bath. For he said, ‘‘ Thus have ye 
made the command of God of none 
effect by your tradition ,;’’ and in the 
same connection he refers to their 
exonerating children from their duty 
to their parents, on the plea that 
they are instead honoring God. (Mat- 
thew, chapter 15.) 

He says it is only when this cere. 
monial law conflicts with the law of 
love and mercy, that it is set aside. 
‘ Aquiba carried it to a superstitious 
extent when in prison ; and not hay- 
ing water enough to drink and also 
to bathe, preferred the latter, saying 
that it was better to die with thirst 
than transgress the tradition.” 

And we are not to withdraw our- 
selves from our fellow-beings, who 
do not agree with us on these sub- 
jects, but treat them with all love 
and kindness. : 

It is evident that Mr. Inglis has 
made a deep impression upon our 
elders. They allowed him to address 
us in the synagogue on last Sabbath. 
He did not preach from a single text, 
as is the custom in Christian church- 
es, but expounded a portion of Scrip- 
ture as our rabbins do. He took 
the first chapter of the gospel of St. 
John; and as you know that we 
Jews are constantly taught in our 
synagogues that the ‘‘ Word of God” 
is the same as God; and that “by 
the Word all things were made”—the 
first five verses were a fine begin- 
ning to argue Jews into a belief of 
the truth. He then compared these 
truths with those of the Old Testa- 
ment, and showed the connection be- 
tween them. O Adele! I wish I 
could convey to you a faint idea of his 
thrilling eloquence and lucid exposi- 
tion of the truth. He seems to 
have at his command every passage 
of the Old Testament, as well as the 
New; and he has a way of setting 
the Gospel before you so vividly that 
there is no way of avoiding convic- 
tion. When he had finished his ad- 





* The Karaite prayer-book is composed entirely of the Scripture language of the 
Old Testament, mostly from the Psalms, and our sainted McCheyne was delighted 


with it. 
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dress, the whole congregation sat for 
a few moments in profound silence, 
and then one of our aged elders arose 
and said : 

“We will again search the Scrip- 
tures to ascertain whether the things 
are so. To the law and to the testi- 
mony must a Jew always go. We sin- 
cerely thank the eloquent and learn- 
ed young stranger for the interest he 
manifests in our race, and we invite 
him to remain amongst us.” 

I happened to leave my prayer- 
book in the synagogue, and returned 
afew days after to get it. There I 
found twelve of our rabbins engaged 
in earnest conversation with Mr. In- 
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glis, with the Scriptures before them. 
What a pleasant sight it was to me! 
Oh! the happiness of seeing a Hebrew 
Christian church! Will God ever 
grant me this great blessing ? 


The remainder of the letter was 
filled with personal matters, and 
Adele fell into a long reverie after 
reading it. Sir Alfred had fallen 
asleep in his easy-chair, with a news-- 
paper across his knee; and the soft 
click of Mrs. Cecil’s ivory needles, 
in a mass of zephyr-wool, of most 
delicately tinted colors, was the only 
sound which broke the stillness of 
the long drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


So earnestly did Paul Inglis de- 
vote himself to his work that the 
twelve rabbins referred to by Sarah 
admitted the force of his arguments, 
and promised to give themselves to 
the careful study of the New Testa- 
ment. But until they had examined 
the subject, and decided it for them- 
selves, they begged him to refrain 
from endeavoring to influence them ; 
and Paul seeing that they were real- 
ly in earnest, gladly gave the re- 
quired promise, for he felt that men 
who truly desired the truth would 
surely. find it. 

“Meet us here at the next Pass- 
over, and we will give you the result 
of our investigation,” they said. 

The trees were clad in the soft 
green of spring; the sweet early 
flowers were opening their perfumed 
hearts to the sun, and the fields of 
springing grain danced in the breeze ; 
all nature heralded with her beauty 
and balmy breath the approach of 
the Passover. The sun has reached 
the vernal equinox, the moon has 
reached her fullest glory, and the 
earth has put on her most beautiful 
dress to celebrate the Passover. 

At the hour of morning prayer, 
the congregation are assembled in 
the synagogue. The Jews forming 
this synagogue were all Russians, 
who had removed from that country 


to Venice from time to time. It was 
the only Karaite synagogue in the 
west of Europe, if Venice may be 
called west. So zealous had Paul 
Inglis been in instructing this in- 
teresting people, that they were re- 
ally, most of them, convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, but the rab- 
bins had asked until the Passover to 
decide. Paul knew that God’s bless- 
ing had attended his labors, and 
never, in his life, had he looked for- 
ward to any thing with so much in- 
terest as to this Passover. 

At the usual hour they assemble. 
Quietly, but with deep earnestness in 
their faces, they enter. The rabbins 
take their accustomed places. 

The hour for prayer, and the gray- 
haired Ben-Israel rises. With a 
trembling voice he begins: ‘“O 
thou great Triune Jehovah, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, we entreat thee 
to enlighten our sin-darkened souls.” 

A deep sob, which seems to arise 
from the whole congregation, is heard, 
and they cast themselves upon their 
faces, as the prayer continues. Li- 
onel Benjamin alone stands erect, 
with pale face and clouded brow, yet 
listens intently to the prayer. His 
daughter Sarah and his faithful old 
friend Leah, are both engaged in fer- 
vent prayer for him. The prayer 
continues, and his lips begin to quiver, 
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and at last, quite overcome, and sob- chosen ones—and they descended, 
bing like a child, he too sinks upon following their beautiful young lead. 
his knees. This act, however, was er, the stone steps, worn by the feet 
not so much an acknowledgment of of ancient Christians, into the water, 
faith in Christ, as a prayer for light. one by one, and upon their heads 
Of them all, he was the only one was poured the sparkling stream from 
that doubted. the bronze patera. 

It was touching now to see these ‘“‘ The desire accomplished is sweet 
venerable men, who had, for so long, to the soul,” said the wisest of men, 
been teachers themselves, consent and could the world have looked into 
humbly to take the place of disciples, the heart of Paul Inglis, as he re- 
and present themselves for baptism. ceived these children of Abraham 
It was a singular thing that the syna- into the Church, they would have 
gogue stood near the site of an an- seena radiant vision of joy, gratitude, 
cient Christian church, the ruins of and love, which nothing earthly could 
which had been removed to make produce. 
way for other buildings, but the old = Only Lionel Benjamin stood aloof, 
baptistery with its octagonal walls, and at his side was Sarah, who had 
still remained, although the roof was already received the holy ordinance, 
gone, and the floating clouds were re- His agitation was extreme, when his 
flected in the limpid waters which wife, twenty years younger than him- 
had filled the old stone basin for cen- self, pressed forward, looking back 
turies. More singular still, was the toward him, with eyes swimming 
fact, that a few days previous to this with tears, and with little Joseph and 
time, an old bronze patera, of most Eva at her side. They were the last, 
antique pattern, had been dug up by for Mrs. Benjamin had lingered until 
some workmen, near the wall of the the last moment, hoping her husband 
baptistry, which was supposed to would join her. Sarah clung to his 
be the vessel used for pouring the arm and whispered, “ Dearest father, 
water upon the heads of the candi- God will grant you light in his own 
dates for baptism; and asa curiosity, good time;” for she saw his doubts 
it was burnished, and hung by the and distress were very great. He 
handle upon the inner wall of the turned his dark, troubled eyes upon 
octagonal building, on an iron hook, her sweet, spirit-illumined face and 
which appeared to have been made said: “If this is truth, my darling, 
for it. Thus it seemed as if the an- why am I alone left in darkness?” 
gels themselves ministered to these 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The next step necessary was to or- tioned, they objected to one thing in 
ganize a church, composed of these the Church of Scotland—another in 
new converts, but here he encoun- the Church of England—as being not 
tered a difficulty which he had not exactly sanctioned by Scripture. 
anticipated. The Jewish elders now ‘The Karaite Jews, asis well known, 
gave themselves wholly to studying receive all the books of the Old Tes- 
the Scriptures and the different tament, but reject the Talmud. They 
creeds, articles of belief, and confes- cling to the letter of the law, and 
sions of faith of the various Christ- this habit makes them very particu- 
ian churches. They listened earn- lar in examining any doctrine. (A 
estly to his explanations, but their most truthful and interesting account 
questions with regard to these mat- of them will be found in the Mission 
ters were characterized by what tothe Jews by M’Cheyne and Bonar.) 
M’Cheyne called “true Jewish acu- The word Karaites or Karaim 
men.” They hesitated, they ques- means Textualists, or in “ barbarous 
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Latin,” Seripturarii, and these con- 
yerts now carried out their principles 
in clinging to the letter of the New 
Testament, as they had done to the 
Old. 

“You must have patience with us,” 
said they humbly to Inglis; ‘ we can 
not decide these important points in 
aday. We will give ourselves wholly 
to the study of the word, and we 
hope by the feast of Pentecost, to 
have arrived ata decision. You must 
be present in our daily readings, for 
you have been God’s instrument in 
bringing us to a knowledge of the 
truth, and now in the decision of 
these minor points, (still, however, 
of great importance, ) we will look to 
you for much help.” The congrega- 
tion waited, with prayer and humili- 
ty, to hear the decision of their elders 
—yet all studied diligently the New 
Testament. 

The day of Péntecost at length ar- 
rived. The elders stated to the peo- 
ple that they had all at length agreed 
on the form of church government. 

“The Confession of Faith of the 
Church of Scotland expresses our 
belief except in a few important par- 
ticulars. Their church office-bearers 
are pastors, elders and deacons. We 
can not see any authority for more 
than two orders of ministry—bish- 
ops, who are, under the new dispen- 
sation, what the priests were under 
the old, and deacons, who are, under 
the new dispensation, what the Le- 
vites were under the old. Our Lord 
himself took the place of the high- 
priest, and now intercedes for us. 

“And as the priests and Levites 
bore a certain numerical proportion 
to their flocks, so the bishops and 
deacons must bear a certain propor- 
tion to their flocks, and, therefore, 
the bishops are to ordain the proper 
number and always observe the di- 
rection to select faithful men, who 
will be ‘able to teach others also. 
The bishops are to sELEcT the men 
they deem most suited for the holy 
office, and not wait for volunteers to 
present themselves. ‘He who de- 
sireth the office of a bishop desireth 
a good thing,’ and the wishes of all 


such are to be carefully attended to ; 
but bishops must still choose who- 
ever seems best fitted for the office, 
and no member of Christ's body aust 
dare to refuse the high honor thus 
placed upon him. If there is any 
calling on this earth that he loves 
more than the service of his God, he 
is not worthy of his divine Master. 
And the Hebrew Christians who have 
the brightest gifts, spiritual and men- 
tal, are the ones who are to be called 
to fill the high vocation. He who 
refuses it, unless he can give reasons 
satisfactory to the church, is to be 
regarded as unworthy the name of 
Christian. 

‘‘From the third section of the nine- 

teenth chapter of the Confession of 
Faith, we also dissent. We do not 
helieve that a single law of Moses is 
abrogated, excepting those relating to 
the sacrifices, which were typical, 
and therefore fulfilled in the Great 
Sacrifice. These laws relating to the 
sacrifices and the temple service were 
nailed to the cross; the meats and 
drinks, that is, meat-offerings and 
drink-offerings, as well as new moons, 
holy days and Sabbaths, were but 
shadows of good things to come. 

“The first Christian council assem- 
bled at Jerusalem to decide a doubt- 
ful point, decided not to teach the 
law of Moses, pecAvsE ‘‘ Moses hath 
in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath day.’ And the external ob- 
servance of the law, without the in- 
ward grace, was a yoke too heavy to 
be borne. But it was long after this 
that Paul declared the law holy, just, 
and good, and he says to Timothy, 
‘Anu scripture is given by inspira- 
tion, and is profitable for doctrine, 
reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.’ 

“This great mistake of the ancient 
Jews, we believe to have been, mis- 
taking the laws which related to this 
life only, for laws relating to eternity. 
They believed that eating unclean 
food would corrupt their souls. Our 
Saviour taught that a man receives 
no spiritual defilement from’ his food ; 
yet if he violates the law of Moses, 
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which, in these matters, is as unerring 
as the laws of Nature, he brings upon 
himself physical suffering. 

‘We will still keep the three great 
Hebrew festivals, because we see no 
more scriptural authority for their 
abrogation than for the abrogation of 
the Sabbath. We willkeep the Pass- 
over, in commemoration of the cruci- 
fixion of our blessed Lord. We will 
keep the feast of Pentecost, because 
on that day the Holy Spirit was given. 
We will keep the feast of Taber- 
nacles, because we believe it typical 
of the ending of our earthly pil- 
grimage and the entering upon our 
heavenly inheritance, the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

‘*We will keep the seventh day as 
a day of profound rest and meditation, 
because on that day our Creator 
rested from the work of creation, and 
because on that day our Saviour 
rested from the work of Redemption. 
And we will keep with joy and 
thanksgiving, the Lord’s day, because 
on that day our Saviour arose from 
the dead. This day we will observe 
as a day of religious public worship, 
and as a busy day for God. 

“With these exceptions we adopt 
the constitution, form of government, 
and confession of faith of the Church 
of Scotland, while our synagogue 
worship will remain the same in ex- 
ternals, but vitalized, we trust, by 
the spirit of Christ. Our daily 
morning and evening prayer we 
will observe at the same hours of the 
morning and evening sacrifices of the 
temple; and our bishops and deacons, 


who are to be in proportion to the 
male members of the church, as one 
to twelve, must spend their whole 
time in study in the synagogue, 
(which is to be supplied with books 
for the purpose,) and in active paro- 
chial duties. No bishop or deacon 
is to have any secular employment. 
When Paul labored as a tent-maker, 
it was in Corinth, where there was 
no organized church, whose duty it 
was to minister to his necessities, 
Our Lord hath ordained that they 
who preach the Gospel, should live of 
the Gospel, even as they who minis- 
tered in the temple, lived of the 
things of the temple. 

“On the first day of the week let 
every Christian lay by him in store 
in proportion as the Lord has pros- 
pered him. This proportion should 
never be less than a tenth, and as 
much more as any man purposeth in 
his heart; not gru@gingly, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. 

“To support her ministry is one 
of the lightest duties of the church; 
every man can give of the abundance 
which God has given him; but to re- 
sist the many wiles of Satan—to rule 
his own spirit—to suffer long and 
be kind—to envy not—to think no 
evil—to please not himself—in short, 
to prefer Christ to the world—this is 
what requires the whole armor of 
God.” 

They decided to call themselves 
the Hebrew Christians. 

On the day of Pentecost, Mr. Ben- 
jamin was baptized, and received into 
the church. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A happy party are assembled upon 
the lawn of the ‘island in the sky.” 
Sarah Benjamin, in all the glowing 
beauty of nineteen summers, stands, 
looking at Adele, who has just fitted 
an arrow to a bow, and is taking aim 
at a target fixed upon the face of the 
cliff. Three gentlemen stand near, 
Alfred Mowbray, Charles Molyneux, 
and Sir John Talbot. Miss Talbot 


has just shot, and her arrow is 
quivering in the soft, gray stone, wide 
of the mark. But Adele’s out-door 
education and Alfred’s tuition have 
not been for nothing, and her arrow 
flew straight to the bull’s eye. 
Alfred smiles with pride and pleas- 
ure, but raises his dark eyes to 
Sarah to participate in his triumph. 
Such eloquent glances are sometimes 
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dangerous when exchanged by a 
maiden of nineteen and a youth of 
twenty-three. 

Alfred had been in great danger of 
falling in love with his cousin, but 
her open, confiding, sisterly fond- 
ness for him made him feel as he 
said to Molyneux, as if any love for 
her, except that of a brother, was 
wicked. What agency the fair face 
of the Hebrew girl may have had in 
producing this state of feeling, we 
can not say, but we suspect more 
than the young Saxon would have 
liked to admit. 

And somehow lately Alfred always 
found himself cut off from Adele by 
the officiousness of Charlie Moly- 
neux and Sir John Tallot. If they 
rode, it was Molyneux’s fiery Arabian 
which kept pace with Adele’s petted 
Brown Bess. If they walked, Tal- 
bot and Molyneux both watched for 
the coveted place at her side. Mrs. 


Cecil was courted by both the young 
gentlemen with an assiduity which 
amused and gratified the good lady at 


the same time. And Adele? The 
graceful sylph showed an utter in- 
difference to both; and both might 
have despaired, had not Molyneux 
that singleness of purpose which 
never swerves from its object, and 
that belief in his destiny which im- 
pelled him to the conviction that this 
fair girl was part of his future life. 

Of the two candidates for her fa- 
vor, Talbot was much the cleverer, 
much more brilliant, and generally 
considered much the handsomer. 

But Molyneux was more of an 
Englishman. Talbot’s mother was 
a Spanish lady, and he inherited her 
Spanish face. But it was a splendid 
face—dark liquid eyes—olive com- 
plexion—faultness features, and a 
flowing jetty beard, of which an 
Arab would have been proud. And 
withal, one of those polished men of 
the world, whose every talent and 
advantage is at immediate command. 

Molyneux’s laughing blue eyes, 
and brown locks, and sinewy, athlet- 
ic figure were entirely English. Eng- 
lish, too, the unconscious dignity of 
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the thorough-bred gentleman. Eng- 
lish, the rectitude of purpose—the 
nice sense of honor—the tenderness 
and purity of all his domestic ties. 

And is it strange that for three 
years he has loved this petted, al- 
most spoiled maiden, and never told 
his love—so constantly near her, 
that she expects him as regularly as 
her cousin. Alfred? But it is a diffi- 
cult think to speak of love to a being 
like Adele. One dreads to disturb 
the placid surface of a limpid lake, 
which so peacefully reflects the sky, 
the clouds, the overhanging foliage, 
and the white water-lilies. 

Molyneux lives in the light of the 
beautiful spirit, with the beautiful 
form, and hopes some kind provi- 
dence will unite their destinies in 
good time. Adele has unconsciously 
learned to look and listen for him, 
and Mrs. Cecil sees that he is missed 
when he does not come. 

Sir Alfred loves him like a son, for 
with more than the usual devotion of 
a son has the young man cultivated 
the good opinion of his aged friend. 
As for Mrs. Cecil, she has become so 
accustomed to see him at the side of 
her darling, that she never dreams 
that “it is to be” any body else. 
But no one ever speaks of it, and Sir 
John Talbot is doing his best to pre- 
vent it. 

When the shooting was over, the 
little party scattered in groups. 
Adele has had a fatiguing day, hav- 
ing walked over the mountain to see 
a poor bed-ridden old woman, that 
morning, and she rests wearily upon 
a grassy bank. She is tired of even 
Sir John Talbot’s sparkling talk, and 
is glad when his mother sends for 
him to look over some business let- 
ters which she has just received. 
Charlie Molyneux is pulling down 
the crimson berries of a vine which 
droops from the cliff, and hands 
them to her quietly. He does not 
attempt to talk, but stands looking 
afar over the distant valley. They 
are so much accustomed to being to- 
gether, that they can afford to be 
silent. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOUTHERN POETRY. 
THE FIGHT IN THE NAMELESS ISLE. 


Bvt newly come from Arthur’s court is he, 

Nor long has turned his back on Camelot, 
Where in the ways of gentle courtesy— 

Whose claims by noble knights are ne’er forgot, 
Since they have place in vows of chivalry, 

And must be kept, if knighthood shrink from spot— 
He won from Gawaine, the courtliest in the isle, 
His knightly love and kind, approving smile. 


While, often in the listed tournament 
The manly strength of arm and skill of tilt 
That with his grace of horsemanship were blent, 
His lance’s aim, his sturdy grasp of hilt, 
His weighty thrust, when blows in vain were spent, 
His haughty smile, when his own blood was spilt, 
Stirred like a trumpet’s sound the heart of him 
Whose eyes to knightly deeds were never dim. 


Great Arthur held in high esteem the youth, 

And so did all the knights of Table Round. 
Noble Sir Galahad, with heart of ruth, 

By whom in after time was sought and found, 
Through having spotless purity and truth, 

The Holy Bowl] with brilliant halo crowned, 
Which Lancelot sought, and Tristrem sought, in vain, 
Because of deadly sin theiy souls had stain: 


Sir Galahad, I say, was Tristrem’s friend, 
And often in the gentle time of spring 
By smiling Tristrem’s side his way would wend 
*Mid shady trees, while tuneful birds would sing: 
And with their happy songs were wont to blend 
The elder knight’s sweet, calm tones, and the ring 
Of merry laughter from Sir Tristrem’s lips: 
So sweet’s the honey youth from friendship sips. 


Sir Percival, who with Sir Bors gave aid 
To Galahad, as Merlin had foretold, 
Was also Tristrem’s friend, and often prayed 
That he might prove as pure as he was bold; 
And by his side Sir Banier oft had strayed 
Through forest fresh and green and densest wold, 
Hunting the hart or boar with surest aim 
And by Sir Tristrem taught to break the game. 


Beside these, of his friends at Arthur’s court 
There were Sir Ferrand, Lanval and Sir Kaye, 

The Lord High Steward, who gave the knights much sport, 
Gay Dinadam with wit for night and day, 
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And other names that live in fame’s report, 
Sir Taulas, faitours ever fain to slay, 

Sir Lionel and Helias the White, 

Brunor and Rochemont foremost in the fight. 


Long while he staid a guest at Camelot, 
A pleasing sight to Arthur’s eye, and dear 
To him, because there seemed in him no spot 
Upon the honour which a knight should wear. 
But unto man there is no changeless lot, 
And calumny to worth is ever near: 
There came a time, when Tristrem found no glance 
But one of coldness meet his frank advance. 


One morn at early dawning of the day 
He rose before the birds began to sing, 
As was with Arthur’s knights the wonted way, 
His true and loyal grecting to the king 
Prompt in courteous mood as dues to pay, 
For fashions such as these to courts must cling: 
But only with averse and cold regard 
The king gave token of his having heard. 


And through that day, which seemed a day too long, 
At feast, at council, and in hunting-field, 

If few there were, or if there were a throng, 
The Prince’s face to merriment was steeled, 


And frowned on him, as Arthur frowned on wrong: 
Some wound in trust which needed to be healed 

Was manifest in ev’ry look he sent, 

Though few knew then what these suspicions meant. 


But Tristrem, though it made him sad to see 
Such mistrust in a man he loved so well, 
Was of a princely line too proud and free 
To woo a hand so ready to repel, 
Or ask the cause of such discourtesy, 
When from king’s grace so suddenly he fell. 
Ere darkness closed upon the face of day, 
He sought his steed and grimly rode away. 


Had he but deigned to seek to learn the cause 
Of Arthur’s coldness to a once-dear knight, 

He might have made for Arthur’s sake a pause, 
And on some unseen wiles have shed a light, 
Which would have saved the kingdom many flaws 
By bringing falsehood to the monarch’s sight : 
Thus Pride for many men still shuts the gate 

That might have opened to a better fate. 


For the King’s own sister, Morgaine La Faye, 

Who with dark Mordred brought on him such woe 
In after days, when sorrows had full play, 

Hating Guinevere with hate’s fiercest glow, 
Detested with a hate that grew each day, 

That never ebbed and never ceased to flow, 
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Sir Lancelot, that knight of charming face 
And princely form, who had the Queen’s fond grace, 


That knight she hated, and because there was 
To him no friend so dear as Tristrem, she 
Gave hate, according to that passion’s laws, 
To Tristrem, too, though lack of courtesy 
Was never shown by him, to give her cause, 
Unless such lack it might construéd be 
That he had checked with tone severe and stern 
Dark Mordred’s malice, when it chanced to burn. 


She, hating thus the knight of Leonesse, 
Sowed slanders on him in the royal ear, 
And, illusive forms, potent to impress 
By magic art on all that men may wear, 
She put such witness on Sir Tristrem’s dress 
As made imputed guilt a fact appear ; 
And Arthur, trusting to his eyes, demurred 
Belief, no whit, in what his ears had heard. 


So went he forth, without one weak farewell 
To show the pain distrust had caused his heart ; 
Some unchecked tears for ancient comrades fell, 
From whom his pride alone could make him part; 
But, when the moon that rose o’er field and dell 
Could not one view of Camelot impart, 
His rapid steed he checked with closer rein, 
And gave his thoughts to Tintagel again. 


It is not in the scope my tale must keep 
To tell what haps were his upon the way, 

Through wild Welsh glens and over mountains steep; 
How from midnight till dawning of the day 

He sought refreshment in a quiet sleep, 
But, when his matins he had ceased to pray, 

How, wandering on, all his thoughts in maze, 

He traveled for the space of many days: 


How, ere his random course had reached the sea 
Some miles the hither side of Tintagel, 
While Cornishmen were plunged in misery, 
He many strange adventures met, and fell 
To setting captives from oppressors free, 
And sending gross offenders straight to hell 
By well-aimed tilting with his trusty lance, 
Or by that blade so famous in romance. 


With these brave deeds I nothing have to do, 

Who sing but the fight in the Nameless Isle, 
To tell of which the minstrels be but few, 

And these all Romanesque in speech and style, 
And I the first to give Sir Tristrem due 

In English tongue, which men no more revile, 
Since I, the Rymour, sweetness won and grace 
For it in Fairyland, my mistress’ place. 
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’Twas thus that Tristrem in a sudden heat, 
Resenting Arthur’s coldness, left the place 
Where Chivalry held her worthiest seat 
And gave best homage unto woman’s grace ; 
*Twas thus that Trisirem on his courser fleet 
Had hither come, his uncle to embrace ; 
But soon he found that a saddening spell 
Was on the boldest hearts at Tintagel. 


Few words suffice to tell the tale, though Mark, 
Garrulous in sorrow, fills the air 

With lamentations for a fate so dark, 
And curses of a foe lie does not dare 

To fight—for dogs who dare not bite will bark— 
And, ere the King what breath he has to spare 


Has half exhausted, eager Tristrem knows 
The cause of all these ear-distracting woes. 


Breaking in on Mark’s tedious harangue, ~ 

Cries Tristrem with a fierce disdain and rage : 
Where is this robber and his Irish gang? 

Send him this gauntlet as my battle-gage ; 
Now, never more shall he inflict a pang 

On tender woman, childhood, or old age, 
For, by this right arm and my knightly vow, 
His haughty head beneath my blade shall bow! 


So says the knight, and at his words a shout 
Rends the air, for the mob are at his heels, 
And hope is busy in each country lout 
And kindles ev’ry heart with her appeals; 
F’en the counsellors put their panic out, 
So fast fair courage trouble soothes and heals, 
And not a heart in stately Tintagel 
But feels of hope and trust the joyful swell. 


(To be continued.) 





ELMSVILLE AND ITS HOSPITAL. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“Docror, I must die if I go much 
further. I am sinking fast, and this 
wound is bleeding so that I am per- 
fectly exhausted. Do take me off at 
the next station.” 

This was said in a feeble voice, 
and by the wreck of a man who had 
once been handsome, manly and no- 
ble-looking. 

“Just have a little patience, Major, 
and all will yet be well,’ Dr. Hart- 
ly answered, in a cheerful voice, to 
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the fretful murmurings of Major Bar- 
ton. He, poor fellow, was returning 
home, accompanied by the surgeon 
of his regiment. Nine weeks ago he 
had passed over the same road en 
route for Virginia. Alas! how dif- 
ferent then—and now! Buoyant 
hopes, high health, and elastic spirits 
were his once. To-day, a wreck of 
his former self, he is going home to 
die. 


“Here we are at Elmsville, Major. 
16 
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The ladies have a wayside hospital 
here, and you can stop until refresh- 
ed enough to travel again. I will of 
course remain with you.” 

As the train began to stop, he rose 
to go out upon the platform. 

‘“* Keep perfectly still, Major, while 
{ go out and make inquiries about 
the hospital andits accommodations. 
Keep quiet now, Major ; I'll be back 
ina few moments.” 

Stepping out on the platform, and 
addressing an old lady, who looked 
benevolent, he asked: “Can a sol- 
dier, too badly wounded to travel, 
be received into the wayside hospital ? 
I understand, madam, that you have 
auch an institution at this place.” 

“Certainly, sir. We are glad to 
beable to help our boys. Lula, do 
you know if any of the committee 
are present ?” 

She addressed a tall, fine-looking 
girl of about cightcen summers. 

“Yes, ma’am! I am here to-day 
to represent mamma and Mrs. Law- 
ton. Can assist you in any thing ?” 

“Yes, my dear. This Doctor has 
3 young soldier who is too sick to go 
on.” 

‘“‘Good-morning,”’ said Lula, turn- 
ing to him. ‘“CanI give you any 
information that you need relative to 
the hospital and its arrangements? 
{am Lula Weston, and sent by mam- 
ma and a friend who could not come 
down to-day.” 

“Thank you, Miss Weston. My 
patient is Major Barton, of the 52d 
Georgia. He is too much exhausted 
to go on further, and desires to stop 
here.” 

“Very well, Doctor; I will make 
arrangements for your friend imme- 
diately.” 

Lula hurried to a small cottage 
that stood near by, and gave orders 
to Mrs. Welsh to have a bed ready, 
as a new case was to be taken into 
the hospital. 

“ And, Mrs. Welsh, let the bed be 
soft. Suppose you put two mat- 
tresses. The poor fellow is wounded.” 

Mrs. Welsh was the resident nurse. 
In fact, the house was owned by her, 
but rented by the committee as a 


wayside hospital. She still occupied 


one room, and took the position of 


nurse. Faithfully she performed her 
task; and when Dr. Hartly carried 
the poor fainting soldier into the cool 
walls of the hospital, he said: “ Miss 
Weston, the atmosphere alone will 
revive him. It is so cool and quiet 
here.” 

Lula did not answer him, but 
went to the door and called her 
mother’s coachman. ‘ Tom, go home 
and tell mother that I want her to 
come down to the hospital. No, stay 
a moment;” and going back into the 
house, she hurriedly wrote a note to 
Mrs. Lawton, begging her to come 
immediately : ‘I send Tom; come 
in the carriage.” Going out again, 
she said : 

“Take this note to Mrs. Lawton, 
Tom. If she does not come, go up 
home, and tell your mistress to come 
immediately. I fear this soldier will 
die. Stop and tell Dr. Ellis to call 
here some time to-day.” 

Lula gave minute directions to the 
servant, who cheerfully obeyed her 
many orders. ‘Then, returning into 
the house, she waited anxiously for 
her friend, or her mother, if Mrs. 
Lawton should fail to come. 

Lula was possessed of a great deal 
of tact, and had attended many cases 
of extreme illness in her own family. 
She was, therefore, a very good 
nurse, having had such ample ex- 
perience. 

She now called Dr. Hartly, and 
asked if the Major wished any nour- 
ishment. “Mrs. Welsh has just 
boiled some gruel, and I have some 
wine-whey here, if you wish it.” 

The Doctor thanked her, and took 
the wine-whey. Lula passed to and 
from the door. She scarcely knew 
whether to go home or remain at the 
hospital. Dr. Hartly came out again 
in a few moments and began convers- 
ing with Lula. He was pleased to 
meet with one so agreeable and pleas- 
ant. Dr. Hartly mentally vowed 
that Miss Weston was superior to 
most young ladies. Besides being 
intellectual, Lula was what most per- 
sons thought pretty. As she now 
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sat in the little room of the hospital, 
she certainly did look pretty. Dress- 
edin deep mourning, which was ex- 
ceedingly becoming to her, as her 
complexion was of pearly delicacy 
and her skin of silken smoothness, 
she wore her flowing tresses of brown 
hair in graceful disorder, falling light- 
ly over her snowy neck. Warm- 
liearted, gentle, and loving, her sym- 
pathies were speedily aroused for the 
poor sufferer ; and, as she listened to 
his moaning, she begged Dr. Hartly 
to sec if he needed any thing. 

The Doctor complied with her re- 
quest, and soon came back to say: 

“No, Miss Weston; he needs rest 
more than any thing else.”’ 

“Oh!” eried Lula at this moment, 
“here’s Mrs. Lawton. Iam glad to 
see you, Mrs. Lawton. I was afraid 
you couldn’t leave home. This is 
Dr. Hartly, the gentleman who came 
on with your patient.” 

Mrs. Lawton was busily engaged 
in laying aside her hat, and putting 
on a long white apron, which de- 
cared her purpose. As Dr. Hartly 
was introduced, she bowed, and, 
smiling, said: “‘ With your permis- 
sion, Doctor, I will assist in nursing 
your friend to-day. And now, sir, 
canI see him? Before you go, Lu, 
let me see you again.””» Then she 
added: ‘‘T want you to prepare some 
delicacies for this poor soldier, Lula 
dear. Go home, please, and tell my 
cook to get every thing ready for me. 
lll be home at three. T_wish to call 
for your mother on my way.” 

This conversation was carried on 
inanundertone. Dr. Hartly, at the 
request of Frank, had left the door 
open that he might see the young 
lady who was so kind and whose 
pleasant voice sounded like sweet, 
gushing music. As he caught sight 
of sweet, bright-faced Lula, a strange 
sensation flitted through his heart. 
“Where have I seen her?’ inquired 
he of his puzzled memory. “Those 
clear, gray eyes seem to haunt me 
with their pure, loving depth of feel- 
ing. Where have I seen her?” 

Wearily closing his eyes, he 
thought of his dear mother, of her 
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waiting for his coming, and of her 
agony and suspense. ‘Oh, Father, 
in mercy spare her!’’ he cried. “ Let 
the death of her youngest son fall as 
the peaceful visitation of Thy will 
upon her bereaved heart !” 

Voicing his prayer in groans, he 
lay with closed eyes. Dr. Hartly 
walked softly around the room, and 
whispered to Mrs. Lawton: 

“As he seems quiet and is prob- 
ably sleeping, we had better leave 
him.” 

He lay for hours in this half-sleep- 
ing state. On awaking, he found 
himself, as he supposed, alone. Bit- 
ter sobs burst from his lips, as he 
called to mind the loved ones he was 
so soon to leave behind. 

“T can not die, I can not die! 
Away from home—among strangers ; 
no mother, no gentle sister to soothe 
the long, weary hours of pain and 
ennui J” 

{lis repinings were interrupted by 
a gentle voice: “Poor boy! you are 
weary and heart-sick, and feel your 
desolation. Can I fill a small portion 
of a mother’s place in your heart ? 
I, too, have a darling son, far away 
in a distant hospital among stran- 
gers. My poor, poor Edward lies 
on just such a lonely bed as yours.” 

Mrs. Lawton had returned unex- 
pectedly, to find Dr. Hartly, over- 
come by fatigue, quietly sleeping in 
the hall. Mrs. Welsh, who going to 
the door repeatedly still found her 
patient slecping, had taken a nap in 
her large-arm. Then it was Major 
Barton awoke, and found himself, as 
he thought, quite alone. 

“Thank you, dear lady, you remind 
me a little of my dear mother, far 
away in Georgia. I will gladly receive 
kindnesses at your hands, and imagine 
my own dcar mother stands beside 
me.” 

Mrs. Lawton now heard a gentle 
tapping at the door, and went to see 
who had called. 

“Sister Lula sent me in to tell you 
that if you are ready now she will 
take you home, ma’am.”’ 

“Where is Lula, Harry ?” asked 
Mrs. Lawton of the little boy. 
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“Out in the carriage, ma’am.”’ 

“Mrs. Lawton,” called Major Bar- 
ton, ‘‘can I see Miss Lula? for as yet 
I do not know her other name.” 

“ Harry, run and tell your sister [ 
wish to see her,” said Mrs. Lawton. 
Lula came in, and asked if she had 
been sent for. 

‘Major Barton wishes to see you, 
dear child; and I think it best that 
his wish should be gratified. So, 
comein Lu. Miss Lula Weston, Ma- 
jor Barton.” 

Frank put out his thin, emaciated 
hand, and Lula clasped it in her soft 
palm and said: 

‘“‘How are you feeling now? Bet- 
ter, I hope, Elmsville is a good rest- 
ing-place for an invalid; and I trust 
you may soon become strong enough 
to go on to Calhoun ; Dr. Hartly told 
me to-day that your home was near 
Calhoun. Can I write for you, Major, 
or would you prefer Mrs. Lawton? 
Dr. Hartly has just gone out to take a 
ride. I told Harry to carry him home 
to tea with him, so, Mrs. Lawton, we 
will walk. The Doctor looked so 
weary: a little sniff of fresh air will 
benefit him. TI hope, Major, you will 
soon be well enough to enjoy the 
same pleasure. But—do you wish a 
letter written ?”’ 

“Thank you, Miss Lula—I must 
beg that you will allow me that privi- 
lege—I am certain, I have met you 
somewhere. I wish you would call 
to-morrow.” 

“Well, I must really go home, or 
mamma will imagine that I am lost. 
Good-afternoon, Major Barton. Father 
will sit up with you to-night: Mrs. 
Lawton, are you coming ?” 

Lula passed into the hall ; and Ma- 
jor Barton said to Mrs. Lawton: 
“Is that fair creature a friend of 
yours ?” 

‘Yes, and a nobler or lovelier girl 
never lived. She is the eldest of a 
most interesting family. Lula is in- 
deed a sweet and lovely girl. Elms- 
ville would be lost without her. One 
need only see her to love her.” 

Wild with delirium, Major Barton 
raved for days. Consciousness left 
him; and reason was for some time 
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dethroned. Mrs. Weston, Mrs. Law- 
ton and Mrs. R were never weary 
of waiting on him; and sometimes, 
when maddened with pain, he imagip. 
ed himself again confronting the foe, 
his clear, ringing voice gave command 
after command in quick succession, 
Now he sees Phil Bradford fall. A 
groan bursts from his pallid lips: 
‘* Poor little Lil,” he cries. Again he 
is at home. The cool night breezes 
fan his fevered cheek; and his wild 
frenzy sinks into a quiet that almost 
resembles sleep. But, no, he is still 
delirious. His mood is placid, be- 
cause he dreamsofhome. ‘“ Mother, 
why don’t you cool my forehead? Oh! 
it is so hot—burning, burning!” 
Then, as he feels the cool hand of Mrs, 
Weston laid on his heated brow, he 
says: ‘Mother, Miss Lula is so pret- 
ty, I only saw her once. She went 
away. I have searched the whole of 
Floyd county and in Calhoun, and 1 
can not find her. Where is she’ 
Don’t you know, mother? You sent 
her away.” His voice assumed a 
pleading, gentle tone. 

Thus he raved. Ten days he lay 
hovering between life and death. Lula 
came daily to see him; but he never 
recognized her. The young heart of 
our sweet Lu was saddened by these 
closing scenes of her patient’s lite. 
Pity is said to be near of kin to love; 
and, ere the gentle girl was aware, her 
heart became deeply interested in the 
fate of Frank Barton. Even death's 
presence can not prevent the growth 
of love. 

The morning of the eleventh day 
has dawned. ‘The lamp dimly lights 
the room. Frank slowly opens his 
eyes and says: ‘‘O! my mother, | 
am so tired.” 

“Go to sleep, my son, I know you 
are tired,” and the gentle voice of Mrs. 
Weston falls soothingly upon his 
weary ear. 


‘“‘Mamma,” cries Lily in the Georgia 
home, to which the reader must now 
imagine himself transported, “I won- 
der who this note is from, postmarked 
Elmsville, 8. C.? You don’t know any 
one there, do you?” 
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“Open it, my daughter. I am pre- 
pared for any thing.” 
Breathing an inward prayer for 
strength, Mrs. Barton listened as Lily 
read : 


“Dear Mapam: Your son and my 
friend is now at this place, and is very 
il. He is unconscious. Has many 
kind friends here and is well cared 
for. I am the surgeon of the regi- 
ment, and have been with him during 
hisentire illness. Yours, respectfuily, 

B. F. Hartry.”’ 


“Q my son, my son!” burst in 
agony from the lips of the suffering 
mother, ‘‘ my darling boy.’ Sob fol- 
lowed sob, and, almost fainting, Mrs. 
Barton went to her room, there to 
pray for her son. 

Lily was wan and pale. The suf- 
fering of six weeks had wrought the 
impress of time on her young head. 

And now return we to the suffering 
son and brother. 

“Tama little better to-day, Doctor. 
I feel stronger, and I hope soon to go 
on home.” Major Barton had indeed 
gained strength slowly, and was now 
able to talk nearly all day. Three 
weeks had nearly elapsed; and, al- 
though they were weeks of torture, 
the latter part had been cheered by 
the smiles of Lula Weston. From 
day to day, as he saw her lovely 
character more fully displayed, he 
loved her more fondly. The reply 
just given was made in answer to 
Dr. Hartly’s question of daily recur- 
rence, 

“Here's Miss Lula and Mr. Dayton 
coming to see you.” 

A happy smile stole over his face, 
as Lu entered the room, accompanied 
by her pastor, who was no infrequent 
visitor at that sick couch. 

‘Mamma is coming down directly, 
Frank, (he had insisted on her believ- 
ing that Major Barton was a myth 
and that his real name was Frank,) 
and says I must go back home.” 

“No, no, Lula; I want you here 
to-day, to write to Mother and Lil for 
me. 


“Well, you must ask her to let me 


stay until twelye. Mrs. Ross is your 
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nurse to-day; and mamma is her 
great friend.” 

Lula took off her hat, and sat down 
beside his bed; and, after a fervent 
prayer offered by Mr. Dayton, they 
were left alone. 

“Tula, look at me,” said Frank, ‘1 
want to ask you a question.” Lula 
did as he wished, and, turning her 
dark gray eyes on him, said: 

“ Now, Frank, does that suit you?” 

“Lula, could you ever love? O! 
darling, I have never loved before I 
saw you. Your face haunts me. I 
have not forgotten it one moment. 
Can you ever love a poor cripple ?” 

Her only reply was to kiss his broad 
white brow, and say: 

“You have a heart, Frank.” 

The time for Lula to go home at 
length arrived ; and, stooping, she 
whispered : 

‘Tell mamma when she comes to- 
night.” 


““Tom, run home, and tell Miss Lu 
to come down, I want to see her. 
Don’t tell her that the Major is 
worse.’”’? This was Mrs. Weston’s 
hurried message. 

Lula arrived, having set out as 
soon as she could arrange her toilet, 
for it was midnight when her mo- 
ther sent for her. Frank had be- 
come suddenly much worse; and 
Dr. Hartly said that he could live 
only a few hours, and asked for Lula. 
When she came, her mother met her, 
and said: ‘‘ My daughter, be firm. 
The hour has come for you to sum- 
mon all your courage. Endeavor to 
be calm. Go in now and see Frank ; 
but remember that the slightest noise 
will kill him.” 

Lula stood paralyzed. Soon, how- 
ever, she gained strength to enter the 
room; and, standing at the bedside, 
she gazed at Frank. Oh! what a 
sight! A dark, blue circle had gath- 
ered under his eyes and around his 
mouth. The signs of death were 
stamped upon every feature. But 
now he moves and speaks: “‘O Lula! 
Mother! Lily !” and, opening his 
eyes, he saw the being dearest to 
him on earth standing beside him. 
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“Tell mother, Lu, that I am go- 
ing home. I am prepared to die. 
Tell her to meet me in heaven. Tell 
Lily I am—am—” 

A low gurgling sound, and all was 
silent. Frank Barton was dead — 
dead. 


“We can not bury Major Barton 
to-day, Doctor,” said old Mr. Wes- 
ton; “‘we can not get the coffin 
ready.” 

“He must be buried soon,” said 
the Doctor, ‘for he can not be kept 
very long.” 

*“ Well, I must do all I can to hur- 
ry it forward,” said the old gentle- 
man. As he left the room, his wife 
and daughter entered. Lula had 
forced herself to go down to the hos- 
pital to see Frank’s remains. As she 
entered the room, a dull moan es- 
eaped her lips. “O Frank! Frank !” 
she murmured, as she placed a wreath 
and cross upon his breast. Mr. Day- 
ton came and saw his young friend, 
Lula, weeping near the silent sleep- 
er ; and, passing his arm around her, 


he said: “‘Come away, dear child.” 
Lula returned home, and, throw- 
ing herself on the couch, wept long 


and bitterly. Time passed away ; 
and twilight would soon descend. 

“ Lula, are you going to see Frank 
buried ?” asked her mother. 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Get up, then, dear, and compose 
yourself, for we must be going di- 
rectly. He is to be buried this even- 
ing, and we ought to go.” 

Lula pushed the heavy hair away 
from her face, and bathed her aching 
temples. 

‘Dr. Hartly is down-stairs, Lula. 
I brought him home with me. Poor 
fellow ! he seemed so tired and heart- 
weary ; and Frank is beyond all 
help.” 

Mrs. Weston loved her darling 
child with deep devotion, and knew 
that she loved Frank. She felt deep- 
ly for her, therefore, in this great 
sorrow. Soothing her by gentle 
words, she led her down-stairs. The 
carriage was ready, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Weston, Dr. Hartly and Lula got in, 
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and drove to the church, where the 
remains of poor Frank lay. Twilight 
had deepened, and heavy masses of 
clouds began to gather, portending a 
storm. <A low, rumbling sound of 
distant thunder warned Mr. Dayton 
that the services must be short. As 
the bell tolled its ever-mournful peal, 
the villagers came silently in. Major 
Barton was known to every one, as 
his lingering illness had excited wi- 
versal sympathy. The deep voice 
of Mr. Dayton slowly repeated those 
comforting words of John: “T am 
the resurrection and the life; and he 
that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shal} 
never die.’ A hushed silence fell 
upon the assembly. The last prayer 
was offered up, and the services were 
to be concluded at the grave. Lula 
was almost in a fainting condition, 
as she took Dr. Hartly’s arm and 
moved toward the church-yard. But 
his strong arm supported her. The 
clouds had nearly overcast the 
heavens, and faint, struggling gleams 
of moonlight dimly lighted the 
churchyard. ‘‘ We commit this body 
to the dust—‘ dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes.’ A light handful of earth 
rattled on the coffin; and, as if to 
lend a more solemn aspeet to the 
scene, the clouds parted, and one 
broad flash of moonlight fell across 
the grave and the few mourners who 
accompanied Mr. Dayton to Frank’s 
last resting-place. As the low, hol- 
low sound of earth, falling upon the 
coffin, told that soon all would be 
over, a wailing cry burst from an 
agonized heart: ‘O Frank!” and 
Lula’s voice quivered in the stillness 
that pervaded the summer air. Dr. 
Hartly drew her away, and said: 
‘““Come, Miss Lula, we can do no 
more for Frank. The last tribute is 
paid. Wecandono more. Let us 
go home.” 


The days passed on. Nothing was 
heard at Woodlands from Frank. 
Mrs. Barton’s heart died within her. 
She felt. instinctively that her boy 
was no more. A few days after the 
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last scene a letter was handed her 
from Elmsville. Many letters had 
come to her during the earlier period 
of Frank’s sojourn there; and the 
gentle Lula’s name was always asso- 
ciated with Frank’s in the fond mo- 
ther’s thoughts. She knew that 
Lula was loved by Frank, and she 
loved her for her kindness to a 
stranger ; and now, as the letter lay 
in her hand, she dared not open it. 
“T must, I will read it!” said she at 
last. It was from Lula. 


“Dear Mrs. Barton, I am the 
writer of a sad, sad letter. My heart 
fails within me. But the great Dis- 
poser of events alone can. give me 
courage to proceed. We have writ- 
ten you daily of Frank's condition— 
and to-day, dear friend, I have a duty 1] 
to perform almost too painful to dis- 
charge. Mrs. Barton, last Monday 
we laid your loved son to rest. The 
hand of affection soothed his last 
hours. I left him apparently doing 
well, but in a few hours was recalled 
to see him die. Only a few hours 
did he suffer. The cause was heart- 
disease. Suddenly as a dream has 
he passed away. He sleeps beside 
our dead; and he can be removed in 
the winter. Allow me to mingle my 
tears with yours, as I repeat to you 
his dying messages: ‘Lu, tell mo- 
ther,’ said he, ‘I am prepared; meet 
me above. Tell Lil—’ The last 
words were never uttered; in a mo- 
ment he was gone. Dear unknown 
friend, I weep with you. Your loss 
ismine. I loved your son, and would 
have died to save him. I will write 
to you again, when I can better com- 
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mand my feelings. Yours with love 
and respect, Luna.” 


The days passed away, and the 
hearts of Mrs. Barton and Lily were 
bowed with grief. Lily had a double 
woe—Frank’s death and the suspense 
in which she was kept about Phil. 

Six’ months had gone by; when, 
one day, as she sat listening to the 
low wind of the dreary November 
season, she heard the sound of some 
one approaching. She looked—can 
she believe it? Is it Phil, or only 
an illusion? Soon all doubt was 
dispelled. It was indeed the absent 
one returned. Her idol restored to 
her! 

‘**O Father! I thank thee!’ The 
% child wept long and passionate- 

the change was so great, the joy 
o ‘unexpected. Phil had fallen, but 
not severely wounded, and now had 
come, a returned prisoner. Oh! 
what’ joy to the tender, loving heart 
of our sweet Lil! 


A year has elapsed, and Lula is 
again at the station when the train 
comes. Sorrow has chastened the 
young heart, and now, like an angel 
of mercy, she is wherever a woman’s 
gentle hand and pitying heart can 
administer comfort and relief to the 
sick, wounded, and dying. Her love 
for Frank threw an undying interest 
around his comrades in arms; and 
her grief for him prompted her to 
devote her life to the relief of the 
brave and good, who were suffering 
in what they believed a righteous 
cause. 
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GENERAL R. E. LEE BEFORE THE RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE, 


THe examination of General Lee 
before this distinguished Committee 
has elicited some curious and inter- 
esting facts, which ought to be pre- 
served by every sincere friend of his 
country. 

A synopsis of the report will do 
but imperfect justice to the great and 
important truths evolved, it has there- 
fore been deemed best to give it in 
extenso. 

Question. What is your name? 

Answer. R. E. Lee. 

Q. Was this name given you by 
your sponsors in baptism? 

A. I don’t know, but think that it 
was given me by my parents. 

Q. What is.your profession ? 

A. I believe that I am called a 
teacher. 

Q. Are your boys taught the longi- 
tude of the Fejee Islands ? 

A. I presume they may be in the 
primary department. 

Q. Are you sure of this ? 

A. I can not say positively. 

Q. From what meridian do your 
subordinates estimate longitude ? 
from Washington or Greenwich ? 

A. I presume that they follow the 
maps. 

Q. Are you sure they would use 
the meridian of Washington? 

A. I think that they would. 

Q. What do your people think of 
the subjects of the King of Dahomey ? 

A. They think that they are blacks, 
but not Republicans. 

Q. Would a lady of the first family 
in Virginia take a bridal tour in a 
balloon ? 

A. If she were jlightily inclined, 
she would. 

Q. What do your people think of 
the temples of freedom in the South ? 

A. I don’t understand you. 

In explanation. The buildings ap- 
propriated to the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

A. They think that the Freedmen 
make incense offerings in them to the. 
Goddess of Liberty. 

Q. What do you think yourself ? 


A. I have not investigated the 
subject. 

Q. Did you know Jeff Davis ? 

A. I believe that I did. 

Q. Did he have neuralgia in his 
eye ? 

A. I think that I saw such a state- 
ment during the war in a Northern 
paper. 

Q. How did you get a Northern 
paper; through traitors? (Sensation.) 

A. It was brought to me by a 
courier from the battle-field. 

Q. How did he get it? (Much ex- 
citement.) 

A. He got it from a Union soldier. 

Q. Did the rebel rob him? (In- 
tense emotion.) 

A. The owner of the paper was 
dead. 

Q. What killed him ? 

A. It was supposed to be a bullet. 

Q. Who fired that bullet ? 

A. I think it was a soldier. (Great 
horror.) 

Q. Did you believe the statement 
in the Northern paper ? 

A. I think that I believed; don’t 
remember distinctly. 

Q. What was the nature of the 
neuralgia in Jeff Davis’s eye? 

A. I suppose that it was some 
sort of pain; never studied physiol- 


ogy. 

Q. What did you call Jeff Davis? 

A. I called him Mr. Davis. 

Q. What kind of currency did your 
soldiers use ? 

A. Paper money. 

Q. Did they use greenbacks ? 

A. It is said that they did some- 
times. 

Q. Were these supplied by North- 
ern copperheads? (Great emotion. 
Committee rise.) 

A. I think not. 

Q. How then? 

A. It is said that the Stonewall 
Brigade made a run upon the North- 
ern Banks. 

Q. Are the ladies of Virginia still 
inclined to be rebellious ? 
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A. Those who have bad husbands 
are said to be. 

Q. Are you sure of this? 
excitement. ) 

A. My information may be incor- 
rect; have no personal knowledge on 
the subject. 

Q. Would your churches allow the 
star-spangled banner to lie across 
their pulpits ? 

A. I don’t know, but think that 
they would prefer the banner of the 
cross. 

Q. Are you sure of this? 
feeling. ) 

A. I may be mistaken. 

Q. Would they permit ‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia, happy land,” to be intro- 
duced into their hymn-books ? 

A. I think they would prefer poet- 
ry in praise of another land. 

Committee rise in an excited man- 
ner. Some cry, ‘‘ He means Dixie,” 
others, ‘I thought the murder would 
out.” After order has been restored, 
the President propounds the 

Q. What other land? (All rise 
again. ) 

A. The heavenly land. (All resume 
their seats. ) 

Q. What do your people think of 
Senator Wilson ? 

A. They have heard that he fought 
bravely. 

President of Committee, (looking 
perplexed.) He did raise a regiment, 
but after the brutal murder of Colo- 
“I Baker, at Ball’s Bluff, he resign- 
ed. 


(Much 


(Much 
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Q. What do your people think of 
Senator Sumner ? 

A. The old Union man tries to 
brook him. The old secessionist 
brooks him in his heart. 

Q. Whose heart ? that of the rebel 
or Senator ? 

A. The heart of the rebel and the 
head of the Senator were in my mind. 

Q. Did you ever call Jeff Davis 
Mr. President ? 

A. I believe that I did. 
sensation. ) 

Q. When and where ? 
that you are under oath. 

A. To the best of my recollection, it 
was during the war and at Richmond. 

Q. What was the nature of your 
conversation ? 

A. If I remember rightly, I said, 
“Hlow is your health to-day, Mr. 
President?” and he replied, ‘‘ Pretty 
good, I thank you.” 

Q. What do your people think of 
the burning of Columbia ? 

A. They generally seem to believe 
that it was caused by fire. 

Q. Who started the fire ? 

A. General Hampton says that it 
was General Sherman. General Sher- 
man says that it was General Hamp- 
ton. 

It will be seen that such was the 
skill in propounding questions, that 
although the answers of the witness 
were very guarded, a very satisfac- 
tory exhibit is made of the present 
temper and condition of the States 
lately in rebellion. 


(Great 


Remember 


HOW EASILY THE NEGRO DIES. 


In statistics recently compiled and 
published, it is plainly shown that 
the negro is not equal to the burdens 
of freedom, and that when he puts on 
a uniform he has almost surely en- 


shrouded himself for burial. Bullets 
do not kill him, but disease claims 
him for its own, and he perishes sud- 
denly. Only two thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-seven died in action 
and of wounds, while twenty-six 
thousand three hundred and one fell 
victims to disease. Here is a huge 
disproportion. The deaths in action 
and by wounds stand to those by 


disease in the ratio of one to eight. 
Among whites the ratio is only one 
to two. This shows that the negroes 
are not of that ‘‘ perdurable stuff” of 
which freemen should be made. Not 
only in war does he show his vast 
incapacity to meet and endure the 
harassing responsibilities of life, but 
in peace he sinks beneath the ordin- 
ary trials of this uncertain and soul- 
trying world. As children need 
parents, so do negroes need masters, 
The world will recognize the fact one 
day, but “ too late’—Richmond Ex- 
anviner. 
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Lire anp Campaicys oF LIrvuTENANT- 
JENERAL Tilomas J. Jacksoy. By 
Professor R. L. Dabney, D.D. New- 
York: Blelock & Co., 19 Beekman 
street. 1866. 

We have requested one of our 
most gifted writers to make an elabo- 
rate review of this book. For the 
present, it is sufficient to say that 
the book is from the pen of the Ad- 
jutant-General of the lamented hero, 
the man of all others he would have 
selected for such a task. The widow 
of the deceased gave the biographer 
free access to the military papers and 
even private letters of her husband. 
With abundance of materials possess- 
ed by no other writer, and with a 
mind thoroughly appreciative of the 
character of the great warrior, the 
author has produced a work of en- 
during fame, which should find a 
place in every good library. 


3EECHENBROOK: A Rhyme of the War. 

Baltimore: Kelly & Piet, Publishers. 

1866. 

Mrs. Preston has long had an es- 
tablished reputation as Miss Margaret 
Jenkins, but this beautiful poem will 
add vastly to her fame. We have 
seen no American poetry for years 
superior to it, and but little that 
would approach it in purity of senti- 
ment, loftiness of thought, and fault- 
lessness of rhythm. Where all is so 
excellent, it is almost impossible to 
say that one chapter has more beau- 
ties than another. Still we must 
confess that we were more touched 
by Chapter VIII. than by any other. 
The letter of Alice to her ‘husband 
describing the burning of their house 
by the enemy, is exquisitely woman- 
ly; every utterance is that of the 
tender, devoted wife, solicitous to 
spare the feelings of the husband 
“absent in the army,” and to con- 
sole him with the assurance that, 
however poor he was in worldly 
goods, he was still rich in the price- 
less affection of a pure-hearted wo- 
man. The minor pieces in this gem 
of a book are also of high merit. 
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NOTICES. 


We are glad to see that the pub. 
lishers have done full justice to the 
authoress. The binding, typography, 
punctuation, and general finish of 
the book are all that could be desired, 
Southern writers, who would not 
have their works marred by careless- 
ness and slovenliness in printing, 
would do well to notice the hand. 
some manner in which this publish- 
ing house does its work. 


Brit Arp, so Cattep. New-York: Me- 
tropolitan Record Office. 1866. 


William Arp, Esquire, is too well 
known as a humorist and satirist to 
require any notice or commendation 
from editors and reviewers. His 
pieces have been eagerly seized upon 
by our Southern papers, and happy 
was the editor who could get the 
start of his contemporaries in the 
scramble for them. His ‘so called’ 


letter, however, has specially pleased 


our “so called” people. <A vener- 
able minister of the straitest sect of 
Calvinists, who would have regarded 
the reading of a secular paper on 
Sunday as a gross profanation of the 
day, told the editor of this magazine 
that he re-read this celebrated letter 
after church on a Sabbath afternoon. 
He said: ‘I discovered a deep tone 
of piety in it, which did me good.” 
We too have felt good after reading 
this letter, but not exactly in the de- 
votional way. We think, however, 
that there are some people at the 
South who would not feel good after 
reading the letters which begin on 
page 31, page 41, and page 46. Lest 
their feelings should be too much 
lacerated, we have kindly pointed out 
those which they had better skip 
over. We want every one to get a 
pleasant impression of the book. 
And so we commend the picture on 
page 122 to General Sherman, that 
he may ‘feel good ” too. 

The publishers have wisely put 
the book at such a price as will en- 
able the impoverished people of the 
South to procure it. 





